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THE CESTUS OF AGLAIA. 


CuapTer VIII. 

FE pursuing the question put at the close 
of the last paper, it must be observed 
that there are essentially two conditions 
under which we have to examine the differ- 
ence between the effects of public and 
rivate Art on national prosperity. The 
rst in immediate influence is their Econo- 
mical function, the second their Ethical. 

We gh first to a what class 4 

persons they in each case support; and, 

secondly, what classes they teach or please. 
Looking over the list of the gift-books of 
this year, perhaps the first circumstance 
which would naturally strike us would be 
the number of persons living by this indus- 
; and, in any consideration of the pro- 
bable effects of a transference of the public 
attention to other kinds of work, we ought 
first to contemplate the result on the in- 
terests of the workman. The guinea spent 
on one of our ordinary illustrated gift-books 
is divided among— 

1. A number of second-rate or third- 
rate artists, producing desi as fast 
as they can, and realising them up to 
the standard required by the public of 
that year. Men of consummate power 
may sometimes put their hands to the 
business ; but exceptionally. 

2. Engravers, trained to mechanical imi- 
tation of this second or third-rate work; 
of these engravers the inferior classes 
are usually much overworked. 

3. Printers, paper-makers, ornamental 
binders, and other craftsmen. 

4. Publishers and booksellers. 


Let us suppose the book can be remune- 
ratively produced if there is a sale of five 
thousand copies. Then £5,000, contributed 
for it by the public, are divided among the 
different workers ;—it does not matter what 
actual rate of division we assume, for the 
mere object of comparison with other modes 
of employing the money; but let us say 
these £5,000 are divided among five hundred 
persons, giving on an av £10 to each. 
And let us suppose these £10 to be a fort- 
night’s — og: ~ Then, to 
maintain them ug e , twenty- 
five such books must be published ; po 
keep certainly within the mark of the pro- 
bable cost of our antumnal gift-books, sup- 
pose £100,000 are spent by the public, 
with resultant supply of 100,000 households 
with one illustrated book, of second or third- 
rate ron each, (there being twenty dif- 
ferent books thus supplied), and resultant 
maintenance of five hundred for 
the year, at severe work of a second or 
third-rate order, mostly mechanical. 

Now, if the mind of the nation, instead 
of private, be set on public work, there is 
of course no expense incurred for multipli- 





cation, or mechanical ing of any kind, 
or for retail dealing. ‘Tho £5,000, instead 
Beis Gee for five thousand copies of 
the work, and divided among five hundred 
persons, are given for one original work, 
and given to one person. This one 
will of course employ assistants; but these 
will be chosen by himself, and will form a 
superior class of men, out of whom the future 
leading artists of the time will rise in succes- 
sion. The broad difference will therefore be, 
that, in the one case, £5,000 are divided 
among five hundred persons of different 
, doing second-rate or wholly mecha- 
nical work ; and in the other case, the same 
sum is divided among a few chosen persons 
of the best material of mind producible by the 
state, at the given epoch. It may seem an 
ir assumption that work for the public 
will be more honestly and earnestly don 
than that for private ion. Butevery 
motive that can touch either conscience or 
ambition is brought to bear upon the artist 
who is por on a public service, and 
only a few such motives in other modes of 


occupation. The greater ence, scale, 
rage, 7 office, and fuller display of Art 
in a National building, combine to call 


forth the energies of the artist; and if a 
man will not do his best under such cir- 
cumstances, there is ne “ best” in him. 

It might also at first seem an unwarrant- 
able assumption that fewer persons would 
be employed in the private than in the 
national work, since, at least in architec- 
ture, quite as many subordinate craftsmen 
are employed as in the production of a 
book. ae ee = Hage ro 
purpose of clearly seein, e effect of the 
two forms of pce ess. that we should 
oppose them where their contrast is most 
complete; and that we should compare, 
not merely bookbinding with bricklaying, 
but the presentation of Art in books, neces- 
sarily involving much subordinate employ- 
ment, with its presentation in statues or 
wall-pictures, involving only the labour of 
the artist and of his immediate assistants. 
In the one case, then, I repeat, the sum set 
aside by the public for Art-purposes is 
divided among many persons very indis- 
criminately chosen; in the other, among 
few, carefully chosen. But. it does not, for 
that reason, support fewer persons. The 
few artists live on their larger incomes,* 
by expenditure among various tradesmen, 
who in no wise produce Art, but the means 
of pleasant life; so that the real economical 
question is, not how many men shall we 
— yp bene Pos what wor enone be 

ept P— e one be set to pro- 
doe Art for us, 2 which case they must all 
live poorly, and produce bad Art; or out of 
the whole number shall ten be chosen w 
can and will produce noble Art; and 
the others be employed in providing the 
means of pleasant life for these chosen ten ? 
Will you have, that is to say, four hundred 
and ninety tradesmen, butchers, carpet- 
weavers, carpenters, and the like, and ten 
fine artists, or will you, under the vain 
hope of finding, for each of them within 

our realm ‘hve hundred good as he,” 
Love-your fan complement of bad draughts- 
men, and retail distributors of their bad 
work ? 

It will be seen in a moment that this is 
no question of economy merely; but, as 
all economical questions become, when set 
on their true foundation, a dilemma relat- 
ing to modes of discipline and education. 
It is only one instance of the perpetually 





incomes in a 
n noble art 


would not ask 
life; and 


that 
would be far cheaper to the nation than the ignoble. But | . 


I speak of existing circumstances. 





8 
at Li bela 
BeEeBe le 
pint 


proposes amusement as its end, or 
whichis sought for that end, must be of 
an inferior, and is probably of a harmful, 


ment. Whatever delight we take in them, 
be it less or more, is not the delight we 
take in play, or receive from momentary 
surprise. It mi 


might be a matter of some 
metaphysical difficulty to define the two 


kinds of pleasure, but it is perfectly 
coun of wt to feel ands dies fo gman 
difference between the delight we have in 
seeing a comedy, and in ing @ sun- 
rise. Not but that there is a kind of 
Divina Commedia,—a dramatic change and 
power,—in all beautiful things: the joy of 
surprise and incident mingles in music, 
painting, architecture, and natural beauty 
itself, in an ennobled and enduring manner, 
with the ess of eternal hue and 
form. But whenever the desire of chan 
becomes principal ; whenever we care only 
for new —— and Pye ig: lg new 
scenes, power en. a or 
Art is so far peri Gases aed a child’s 
love of toys taken its place. The con- 
tinual advertisement of new music (as if 
novelty were its virtue) signifies, in the 
inner fact of it, that no one now cares for 
music. The continual desire for new exhi- 
bitions means that we do not care for pic- 
tures; the continual demand for new books 
means that nobody cares to read. 

Not that it would necessarily, and at all 
times, mean this; for in a living school of 
Art there will always be an exceeding thirst 
for, and watching of, freshly-deve- 
loped thought. But it specially and sternly 
— this, — the interest is merely in 

novelty ; and great work in our - 
sion is ve ba while mean work, Pecans 
strange and of some personal interest, is an- 
nually made the subject of eager observa- 
tion and discussion. As long as (for one of 
many instances of such neglect) two great 
pictures of Tintoret’s lie rolled up in an 
stand be Renee ven Suibieer U poe- 
ls in mean i - 
motion of costly commerce. Through that, 
we might indeed arrive at better things ; 


but there is no proof, in eager talk of 
the public about Art, that we are arriving 
at them. Portraiture of the said public’s 
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It is the ing of this annual Exhi- 
bition into the recesses of. home which is 
ially to be dreaded in the multiplication 
inferior Art for private possession. Public 
pec eo Rl ame elena 
ite w. sought, in es 
i calivedlaatle Lecindie: os al must be 
careful to the uttermost how we allow the 
desire for any kind of excitement to mingle 
among the continuities of home 
happiness. e one stern condition of that 
happiness is, that our possessions should be 
no more than we can tho y use; and 
that to this use they should be practically 
and continually put. Calculate the hours 
which, during possible duration of life, 
can, wer eee favourable — 
stances, employed in reading, an e 
number of which it is possible to 
read in that utmost space of time ;—it will 
be soon seen what a limited lib is 
all that we need, and how we 
— to be in choosing its volumes. Simi- 
larly, the time which most people have at 
their command for any observation of Art 
is not more than ould be required for the 
just understanding of the works of one 
t master. How are we to estimate the 
tility cages this fragment of time on 
works from which nothing can be learned ? 
For the only real pleasure, and the richest 
of ali amusements, to be derived from 
either reading or looking, are in the steady 
— of mind and heart, which day 
+ are more deeply satisfied, and yet 
more divinely athirst. 

As far as I know the homes of England 
of the present day, they show a grievous 
tendency to fall, in these important respects, 
into the two t classes of over-furnished 
and i :—of those in which the 
Greek marble in its niche, and the precious 
shelf-loads of the luxurious library, leave 
the inmates nevertheless dependent for all 
their true pastime on horse, , and 
croquet d ;—and those in which Art, 
hon only by the presence of a couple 
of engravings from Landseer, and litera- 
ture, represented by a few magazines and 
annuals in a star on the drawing- 
room table, are felt to be entirely forei 


into Siesaa a this we gl class is wd 
g rapidly; and, of course, 
the usual system of the ingenious English 
practical mind, will take eager’ the 
general law of supply,and d; that is 
to say, that whatever a class of consumers, 
enti mainted with the different 
— of article they are buying, 
oose to ask for, will be duly supplied to 
—_- the trade. I observe that this 
uw! 
lower and in education; and that 
children, like grown-up , are more 
and more able to obtain their toys without 
any reference to what is useful or useless, 
or right or wrong ; but on the great horse- 
par league And, 
indeed, I write these papers, knowing well 
how effectless all ions on abstract 
proprieties or possibilities must be in the 
present ravening state of national desire for 
excitement ; the tracing of moral or of 
mathematical ‘law bri its own quiet 
reward; though it may be, for the time, 
—— to oo to use. 
power new influences which 
it to bear on the middle- 


is gradually extending | fural 


hibitions, cou with facilities of mre 
stimulating the activity of dealers, and the 
collateral 5 tam by mercantile men that 
pictures are not a investment. 

The following 
own possession, ee us a sufficiently 
accurate standard of price at the date 


of it :— 
“London, June 11th, 1814. 

- ——— of Mr. Cooke P sum “ey: 
two pounds ten shillings three wings, 
viz., Lyme, Land’s End, and Poole. 

£22 10s. “J. M. W. Turner.” 


It would be a very pleasant rise to me 
if any one of these three (southern coast) 
drawings, for which the artist received seven 
guineas each (the odd nine shillings being, I 
suppose, for the great resource of tale-tellers 
about Turner— ‘‘coach-hire”) were now 
offered to me by any dealer for a hundred. 
The rise is somewhat ter in the instance 
of Turner than ofany other unpopular” artist ; 
but it is at least three hundred cent. on 
all work by artists of established reputa- 
tion, whether the public can themselves see 
anything in it, or not. A certain quanti 

of intelligent interest mixes, of course, wi 

the mere ferer of desire for novelty; and 
the excellent book illustrations, which are 
the ial subjects of our inquiry, are 
peculiarly adapted to meet this; for there 
are at least twenty people who know a good 
engraving or woodcut, for one who knows 
a good picture. The best book illustra- 
tions fall into three main classes: fine line 


engravings (always grave in ), typi- 
a represented by Goodall's in ad sa 
to Rogers’s poems :—fine woodcuts, or etch- 
ings, ve in purpose, such as those by 
Dalziel, from Thomson and Gilbert ;—and 
fine woodcuts, or etchings, for purpose of 
caricature, such as ’s and Tenniel’s, 
in’ Punch. Each of these have a possibl 
instructive power special to them, whi 
we will endeavour severally to examine in 
the next chapter. 


me pe iapsigmgpn~ in my 


JoHN RUSKIN. 
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RESTORATIONS. 


Amonest the books that for some time we 
have been expecting to see, but which have 
not yet made their a ce, is one that 
would bear the title of ‘‘ Architectural Con- 
trasts.” An excellent work, ‘‘ Architec- 
tural Parallels,” the production of an able 
and accomplished artist, enjoys a deservedly 
high reputation ;‘ but a companion treatise 
on ‘‘ Contrasts” still remains amongst the 
desiderata of architectural literature. As a 
matter of course, the author of ‘‘ Architec- 
Contrasts,” whoever he might be, 
would not fail to aS position of be- 
coming prominence in his pages to the con- 
trast between original early edifices and 
those that have been restored. This par- 
ticular portion of the desired work we 
should with especial interest ; and, 
ingly, since unfortunately we are 

altogether unable to calculate the period of 
the probable appearance of such a work, 
we meanwhile are desirous to direct the 
attention of our readers to the general sub- 
ject of Architectural Restorations. 

** Restoration” in architecture, as that 
process has become 
stood at the 











in the first place, before it can be considered 
to gee ape an edifice rg —_ 
ugh a prolonged period of cul- 
= neglect ; ae this shang in all pro- 
bility, will have been associated with 
barbarous mal-treatment as well as with 
wanton mischief. Then, on the other hand, 
Restoration (which, be it remembered, is 
essentially distinct from Reparation and 
also from Preservation) undertakes to neu- 
tralise all the evil effects of neglect and 
injury, to take the time-worn and shat- 
tered and distorted structure back again 
to the freshness and sharpness and beauty 
of its original perfection. A new building 
is not offered in exchange for an old one; 
but, on the contrary, fhe old building, 
retaining its true identity, is to be charmed 
into its own youthfulness. ‘‘ As you were!” 
is the Restorer’s word of command; and 
this same word of command he repeats, 
with ever-increasing energy of utterance, 
from his first appearance on the ground to 
the consummation of his final manceuyre. 

Hence, the Restorers of the nineteenth 
century are constrained to aim at identi- 
fying themselves with the Architects of the 
fourteenth century, or of the thirteenth 
and the twelfth. They have to divest 
themselves of motives and impulses of their 
own, and in their stead to accept as their 
own the thoughts and feelings and aspi- 
rations of their remote predecessors. A 
partial success in this is the extreme that 
the most enthusiastic of Restorers may 
hope to achieve; and, at the best, they 
must be conscious that restored work and 
original work are, and must be, two deci- 
dedly different things. Then, while scru- 
pulously careful to adjust their Restorations 
to the original models, our Restorers have 
to resist the influence of the conviction that 
the original architects would have instinc- 
tively considered Restoration to imply ad- 
vance and improvement. It never occurred 
to Alan de Walsingham to restore the 
ruined Ely to what it had been .before the 
central tower came crashing down; and 
we may be quite sure that in any contem- 
plated Saieedion of his own glorious Ely, 
that great architect would have seen a 

thway opening before him, and leading 
Sion on to still more magnificent achieve- 
ments in his grand art. All this must be 
most strictly excluded from our Restora- 
tions; and so, our architects have to re- 
store ancient buildings as their own original 
architects would not have restored them ; 
and yet, in their Restorations, they must 
work precisely as the original architects 
worked, when they designed thaw buildings 
and erected them. 

Such is what would, perhaps, be univer- 
sally admitted to be the i of architec- 
tural Restoration in our own times; still, 
in actual practice, our restorers may some- 
times find it convenient to relax the ideal 
law under which they would profess to act. 
We live in an age of Restorations. Enter- 
prises of this order abound on every side, 
and our architects fearlessly encounter 
whatever difficulties may be inseparable 
from them. All this architectural Restora- 
tion necessarily obstructs the onward pro- 
gress of any development of architecture, 
as an art of our own’; notwithstandin 
this, however, should it eventually lead 
our architects to a perfect mastery of the 
confessedly great architecture of a period 
that is about half a thousand years earlier 
in the world’s annals, our architectural 
Restorations may establish a just claim 
upon the grateful admiration of all who 
now have at heart the cause of true Art. 
These are interesting and attractive ques- 
tions ; but the investigation of them would 
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lead us away from our present 
examining the Restorations ves, 
that increase so rapidly in both numbers 
and importance. 

Except in one significant circumstance, 
the statement that an ancient edifice has 
been ‘‘ restored” can scarcely be said to 
convey any well-defined idea, so compre- 
hensive Aen term ne wear ,” and so 

t is variety of wor! processes 
it is the ashton’ ts include under this 
common title. With rare exceptions, Re- 
storation, in a greater or a lesser degree, 
reduces the authority of an ancient edifice, 
as an original example of early Art. This 
is not the case, indeed, when oe gana work 
is liberated from such prejudicial coverings 
as accumulated strata of paint or white- 
wash, provided always that the liberating 
process leaves the original work intact. 
Again, authority does not suffer when an 
aa jee or details of original work, whi 

been removed from their prorar places 
or had been lost, are at and restored 
to their original positions and associations ; 
and, in like manner, no wrong is done to 
authority, when an original work that had 
been left incomplete for centuries is judi- 
ciously completed. Such a work as this 
last is rather an addition to an ancient 
edifice, than a restoration of it; still, such 
a work would be included within the com- 
prehensive range of the term ‘‘ Restoration,” 
as it is now in use. In the case of the 
absolute ruin or complete destruction of an 
integral portion of an edifice, or of some 
important member or detail, a consistent 
and judicious Restoration leaves the original 
portions without a shadow of prejudice, 
unless the new work should be deliberately 
taught to pretend that in reality it is not 
new work, and so should compromise the 
authority of the original work by assuming 
to share it. 

Every work of Restoration admits of two 
distinct systems of treatment: the one Con- 
servative, the other Destructive. In the 
former case the Restorer strives to the 
utmost of his power to preserve the autho- 
rity of the original; and, in the latter case, 
he readily sacrifices the realities of original 
authority, in order to carry out some fa- 
vourite theory, or to produce some desired 
effect. Even the most conservative Restorer 
on some occasions finds a certain amount 
of destructive influence inseparable from 
his work of Restoration. The fine n- 
dicular tower of the church of St. 
at Taunton had become so us, that 
there was no other alternative than either 
to take it down, or to allow it to fall. It 
was taken down ; every stone was marked, 
and with the most jealous care every stone 
was built up again in its own place: what 
more could the Restorers have done? and 
yet who can claim for this tower in its 
renovated strength precisely the same autho- 
rity, as it enjoyed while it threatened to 
accomplish its own destruction ? 

But it is not with the honourable and 
becoming purpose of averting a catastrophe 
that the great majovity of ions are 
projected and carried into effect. Occa- 
sionally, when the motive of the Restorers 
is simply consistent improvement, Restor- 
ations may be regarded with almost (if not 
with quite) unqualified satisfaction. In 
Restorations of this aay ty Fa 
changes are satisfactory in the degree that 
some change was desirable, and tha‘ 
new works, without any pretension to 
accepted as old works, are good in them- 
selves, and in true harmony with their 
associations and surroundings. Such Re- 
storations as these are well a. . 
the important works of Mr. in the 


“! 





Choir at Lichfield, and of Mr. Perkins in | 
the Choir and at Worcester. It | 
is also a Restoration such as this that is so | 
much to be desired in the Chapter-house at 
Restoration, which will seek to secure 


d then, i the Tapicit of King enry’s 
an , in spiri 8 
architects, will bring fresh work to supply 
what wrong and outrage have broken 

and destroyed. Again, the introduction of 
the two new choir-screens at Lichfield and 
Hereford leayes nothing to be desired. 
These fine works boldly proclaim the fact 
they are new, and they can be as 
** Restorations” only through that com- 
prehensiveness in the t application 
of the term to which reference has already 
been made. 

That such works as the new choir-screens 
of Hereford and Lichfield should be regarded 
with admiration, not only as masterly works 
of Art, but also as component members of 
noble early edifices, may very readily be 
un . Upon the same principle, it 
is easy to understand, and also in a mea- 
sure to 7 with, the desire to see 
every noble edifice, in all its and 
details and accessories, in a uniform con- 
dition of rich and perfect beauty. Nor is 
it at all difficult to extend the operation 
of the same sentiment to every building, 
which has come down to us from the olden 
time, consecrated to the celebration of 

ublic worship. And, to take one 
farther, the popularity of ‘‘ Restorations” 
of our ancient edifices may be admitted to 
explain and account for itself. Whatever 
was venerable in but too many of our old 
churches, from the greatest and the grandest 
Gegesdel by the inner of sadiet 
e e dishonour of neglect an 
the ra vf time. < that 
these things had been discovered to be a 
reproach, would atone for them; and, in 
the desire for what Restoration would ac- 
a ee Restoration = the same 
time would sweep away was forgotten, or 
held to be of no moment, or perhaps re- 
garded with complacent satisfaction. De- 
spite the operations of archzeological so- 
cieties, to the great mass of the better 
educated portion of the community, and 
more cvlarly to the majorities in Re- 
storation Committees, the authority of a 
genuine untouched relic of early architec- 
ture is held to be of but little importance, 
and certainly it will not endure a com- 
ison with the improvement which may 
secured for the same relic by restoring 
it. It is the same with the venerable ele- 
ment, when it is com with the polish 


BERS F 
HAE 





1865, belongs neither to the 
to the other. It is not the 


veritable old 


to all such 
Say oun mee eee Sages Sere 


The process of Restoration of necessity 
requires that the Restorer should assimilate 
his work to the early work in the building 
to be restored; and, unhappily, this assi- 
milation of new work to old is found in 


sar to exercise an influence rarely to 
resisted, which leads the Restorer also 
to assimilate the old work to the new. That 
is to say, when new work in a Restoration 
uae boon. seats 02 ek 08 Serres 
work may fairly be assumed to have looked 
when it was new, the process of assimila- 
tion involuntarily to the Restorer 
that he should teach old work to look 
new again. It is in this effort—natural 
enough in Restorations—to cause the whole 
of any restored edifice to assume a uniform 
aspect, that Restoration perpetrates so much 
of irreparable mischief, and demonstrates 
the facility with which it may degenerate 
intone hifigal add: bl 
is no di ty in adducing notable 
and melancholy examples of the seductive 
ee = of ong agua 4 
leading to what destroys early work, 
under the pretence of making it new again. 
Lincoln Cathedral is a noble and a very 
ievous sufferer. The destructive opera- 
ion has been sustained at Lincoln from 
_ to , and the venerable magni- 
cence a gradually fades 
away, disso into a thorough ra- 
Ny In this instance the Restorers have 
deliberately skinned the early work—cut 
away the original surfaces, and wrought 
ings, and trails of dog-tooth, and 
rich foliage, and varied ornaments, and 
characteristic capitals, all of them afresh. 
There are | that tell of a certain 
terrible puni og once inflicted ap 
to distinguish supreme atrocity of the 
crime of sacrilege; we do not suggest a 
revival of this punishment in the instance 
of the hnaonege of he vege = et the 
remembrance of it might possibly 
ductive of caluieie lliomes on their 
minds, and particularly when associated 
into effect on the gradual scale, and in a 
strictly conservative spirit, so that the 
cathedral has made a truly remarkable 
advance towards a complete revival of what 


new and fresh-|: edifice, restored El 
would be as a beautiful example 
of successful ion. At t 


work of Restoration has been chiefly 
fined to the interior, where almost - 
ing looks new and fresh, and 


wint realy origina, 
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Gothic architecture,” has been singular! 

unfortunate in its share of the great wor. 

of Restoration ; and in this uni 

the Restoration has left as mu 

es in the interior of 
edifice. 


As might have been expected, Restora- 
tion, when undertaken in earnest, and car- 
ried with consistent energy into effect, is 
not content to restrict its operations to the 
architecture of any edifice as properly so 
called. It claims the right to deal with 
the architectural sculpture, and the sculp- 
tured accessories of architecture; and 
in dealing with them, it develops its full 
powers of mischief and destruction. Of 
course, shattered and defaced sculpture will 
not p well with architectural members 
that are faultless in freshness and finish. 
In that case, if this felicitous grouping 
must be accomplished, let the sculpture be 
bond fide new—a faithful uction of 
what the — may be believed to have 
been; and the mutilated origi be 
honestly removed, that it may pre- 
served in some little-frequented portion of 
the building, or consigned to an appro- 
priate museum. There can be no ex- 
cuse for _ restoration of early sculpture, 
as no such restoration can have any 
other result than the destruction of the 

iginality of the work. And, it must be 
added, that more skilfully any such 
Restoration may be effected, the more 
ruinous must its effects. Restored 
sculpture, which might be believed not to 
ee ae ee most dan- 

impostors. The tured groups 

and of the arcade of the Chapter- 
house at Salisbury have been restored with 
skill and j ent, and they harmonise 
very well with the judicious Restoration 
of the Chapter-house itself; but, it is 
scarcely n to add, that this com- 
pea em bl . of these 
tures implies their having ceased to 
possess their original authority. In like 
ae oe ee t and in the 
presbytery at orcester, e mutilated 
sculptures in the spandrels of the arcade 
were second to very few contemporaneous 
works in historic interest and value, so 
long as whatever was left of them was 
original: in these relics Restoration and 


Destruction are 2 a aga Fee terms. 
Does it ever occur to the i 
storers of early architectural sculpture, that 


the interest and the value of the sculptures 
that once were associated with the archi- 


monument has an unpleasant affinity to 
Bete . 


process to an 

early chronicle or charter. A restored 
monument, indeed, cannot ibly retain 
its original authority, and it must _—— 
of sus- 


in the Temple 
bout twenty years 
trusted to 





without im indelibly upon them 
the date of 1843, though he certainly left 
legible traces of earlier ages. Precisely 
the same remarks are applicable to the 
Restoration of the fine series of monuments 
at Elford, in Staffordshire. Much more 
recently an early monument has been 
cnarmss, | after a different fashion ; and this 
Restoration may be considered to possess 
claims upon our special attention, as a 
typical example of what the Restoration of 
an historical monument of the fourteenth 
century may be understood to signify in the 
year 1865. About five years ago, the 
monument in question was described as a 
“high tomb with much mutilated effigies 
of Hugh Courtenay — 1377), second 
Earl of Devon of the House of Courtenay, 
and of his Countess aay <4 (died 1391), 
daughter of Humphrey de Bohun, Ear! of 
Hereford and Essex, by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward I.” This monument was once 
pk gi 
to i ; an e hi tom 

has =H bea removed as well as Siateeell 
that is, the original monument of the Earl 
of Devon, whose Countess was a grand- 


daughter of Edward I., was last year taken | 
from its original site beneath the | 
pier-arch from the west end of the | 
nave of Exeter Cathedral, and, as it was | 


sixth 


indeed ‘‘ much mutilated,” a new structure 
has been erected to represent it in the south 
transept of the same cathedral. Upon 
this new structure, which fesses to be a 
“* Restoration ” of the original monument, 
rest the effigies of the Earl and Countess, 
also thoroughly “‘ restored.” No traces do 
they now exhibit of their recent ‘much 
mutilated” condition. Both, on the con- 
trary, are as fresh as if they had been sent 
out, new and “‘ to order,” six months ago, 
from the most So ae monumental 
establishment in the New Road. But these 
fresh-looking effigies are not new, nor are 
they intended to be regarded as new ; they 
are the originals restored; they have been 
formed from the original stone; busy 
chisels have cut away vestige of the 
unsightly mutilations, and a bold and com- 
rehensive process of cutting down has 
rought out effigies from beneath the 
dishonouring ravages of time and bar- 
barism ; and so not a vestige remains of 
what the widowed ers to be 
—— as well of as of her 
ord. 

Without a doubt, this “‘ restored” memo- 
rial (whether the Restorer would have it 
styled an ‘‘ old new” work or a “‘new old” 
one) will: claim the date of the original 
monument itself, A.D. 


haps, may probably have been reproduced 
with south gafedinking fidelity, as far as 
the restorer was able to form a correct esti- 
mate on the subject, while whatever lin- 
gering traces of the actual originals yet 
remained he was most careful to obli- 
terate. Centuries will leave their marks 
upon the hardest of stones, and their 
capacity for mischief no one will refuse 
to concede to every class of iconoclast ; all 
their doings, however, sink into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the cool and 
ruthless destructiveness of a genuine 
** Restorer” of the gcc Lae 

By all means let fai y studied copies 
of fine old monumont*1 memorials be exe- 
cuted able hands, at the cost of the 
living i itors of the noble names of long 
past ages, or by whoever may please to 
commission the ion of works. 
But we claim for the original memorials 
themselves, however mutilated, the most 
jealous preservation. are chisel- 








— early edifice or monument; or, ed 
L 1377, and not sibly 
A.D. 1865. What the originals were, per- | 





written chronicles of the England of our 
ancestors, and —_ illustrators of the 
history of Art in gland, which we have 
received from those who have gone before 
us in trust that they may be transmitted by 
us to our successors. e have no right to 
tamper with early historical monuments ; 
we have no right to destroy them ; least of 
all have we any right to work our destruc- 
tive will upon them under the specious 
pretence of ‘‘ Restoration.” 

The Exeter Restorer would be ready, 
in all probability, to take in hand the 
Royal monuments and effigies in West- 
minister Abbey and in the cathedrals of 
Gloucester and Canterbury; and we ven- 
ture to assume that in his own judgment 
his proceedings would not constitute an 
offence known as “‘treason.” Is it neces- 
sary for us to be explicit in explaining 
what our own views would be on this 


— P 

en colour having significance’ was 
originally introduced into any details or 
accessories of works that have been doomed 
to undergo Restoration, a minutely detailed 
record of every trace of the original colour- 
ing should always be made and formally 
attested before the brush is permitted to 
obliterate those traces through the act of 
painting over them. This assumes that it 
may be desirable, in certain cases, to re- 
store what we have distinguished as “ sig- 
nificant colour.” Such Restoration is ex- 
emplified in the re-painting — shields 
ofarms. Should the outlines of the charges 
have been indicated in the first instance, 
éither in relief or by incised lines, the true 
identity of the shield may still have to be 
determined by the accuracy of the colour- 
ing; and if at first the arms were only ex- 
pressed in colour, who can tell whether 
a shield that has been fresh painted has, 
or has not, been charged with a fresh 
blazon ?—in other words, whether it has, or 
has not, been ‘“‘ restored” into something 
altogether different from its original self? 
Like early monuments, early heraldry has 
its historical value; and it is an act of 
treason to history to weaken the authority 
of any historic evidences or records, to 
—— with their original accuracy and 
fidelity, or to pervert or destroy them. 

In these days of Restorations, and with 
the restored Courtenay Monument in Exeter 
Cathedral before our eyes, we consider it to 
be no extray: t proposition to suggest 
that a society poet be formed for ex- 

ress purpose of taking cognizance of eve: 
Soaaldhiog that professes to “‘ restore” 


, it might be better to express the hope 
that the existing ‘‘ Ecclesiological Society” 
would undertake such a duty. Certainly 


| it ought to be the clearly defined and re- 


office of some society to watch 
over all ‘‘ Restorations,” to record what 
Restorers have done, and to preserve the 
memory of what they have either renovated 
or destroyed. If we vey otf cote submit 
to witness the not very y progress of a 
system that threatens to convert our early 
edifices (and more especially the noblest 
and the most precious of them), with their 
historic accessories, into ‘‘ Restorations,” 
let there be preserved such faithful memo- 
rials of what these works were in their 
unrestored condition as may secure for the 
archives of the realm an authentic version 
of that d chronicle which was originally 
written by the architects of the middle ‘ 
and by other artists who were their 
brethren and fellow-workers. These ought 
to be faithfully kept, if only as examples 
of study for the future. 

CHARLES BourELL. 
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MODERN PAINTERS OF BELGIUM. 


No. Il.—JOHN BAPTIST MADOU. 


ORE than two centuries have passed 
away since the foundation of the Ant- 
werp Academy of Arts, the school 
which, as was stated in our last notice, 
takes precedence of all others in Bel- 

ium. On the 6th of July, 1663, 
Philip IV., King of Spain, who then 
held dominion over the provinces of 
Flanders, granted letters patent to 
David Teniers, the younger—who, as 
well as his father, was a native of 
Antwerp—and to the other brethren 
of the ancient Guild of St. Luke, authorising them to found and 
establish in that city an Academy similar to those in Rome and 
Paris, the object of which was ‘‘to cultivate and encourage the 
sciences of painting, sculpture, perspective, and the printing of 
books.” Thus originated the Academy of Antwerp. 

Thirty years later—a long interval of time—a class was formed 
for the study of the antique. But the institution altogether met 
with little support ; it struggled on, nevertheless, till 1740, when 
its pecuniary resources failing, the doors were closed. In the 
year after, circumstances combined to enable the institution to 
discharge its most pressing en ents, and six artists then 
undertook gratuitously its direction and the instruction of the 
students. 

The French Revolution, the influence of which was felt in so 
many countries of continental Europe, had no other effect on the 
Antwerp Academy than to make a change in its direction, to 








designate it by the title of ‘‘ L’Ecole Spéciale de Peinture, Sculp- 
ture, et Architecture,” and to nominate, by a decree dated 
June 17, 1796, six professors. During the period of the Empire, 
namely, in 1804, the prefect of the Department decreed that the 
council of administration should consist of himself, the mayor of 
the city, the director of the Academy, the whole of the professors, 
with councillors chosen from the amateur associate mem 
of the Academy. The director, three of the professors, and the 
members of council, were nominated by the prefect upon the 
presentation of candidates made by the council itself. The prefect 
and the mayor, according to these regulations, assumed the posi- 
tion of guardians, or patrons, of the institution. The constitution 
of the governing has been little altered since, for at the 
present time it includes but four artists, of whom three only are 
members of the Academy, Messrs. De Keyser, the President, 
"ay ao epecial Geenee, fnkal od th 
y an imperi , dated May 5, 1810, and si e 
same day at the palace of Antwerp, é poiien of the bnibtings of 
the ancient convent of the Récollets, or Franciscan nuns, was 
placed at the note the academical administration,’ for the 
oe of establishing there a school of design and a museum. 
ere the Academy carries on at this time its operations; but the 
impression left on our mind, when visiting last year the rooms 
assigned to the students, was far from sa’ , on account of 
their general gloominess. In 1857 the institution, by a decree of 
the king, William, was under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, and assumed the title of the Royal Academy of the Fine 
Arts. Several alterations in its tion and management 
have taken place since that time, all tending to facilitate its 
operations and to render them more practically useful. The 
expenses of the institution are defrayed by the State and the 
corporation of Antwerp in equal proportions. In 1851 the 
academic body was constituted as it now stands: it includes 





Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


twenty-five artists, membres effectifs, of whom fifteen are Belgians, 
and ten are foreigners ; fifty artists, associate members, one half 
Belgians, the other half foreigners (at the present time, or 
rather last year, there were ot thirty names on this list, of 
which about twelve were those of foreigners); and, lastly, of a 
class of honorary members—artists,.amateurs, and others, whose 
number is not limited; on this roll last year were sixty names. 


THE STIRRUP-CUP. 





( Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


As many of the artists whom we propese to introduce to our 
readers in this series of papers are members of the Royal Academy 
of Antwerp, this slight sketch of its history will scarcely be con- 
sidered out of place. Among the fifteen native membres effectifs 
enrolled soon alter its reorganisation, was JoHN Baprist U 
now a veteran in years, but with his artistic powers little if at all 
impaired by nearly half a century of most active labour. He was 
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born in Brussels in 1796, and having at @ very tender age mani- 
fested a strong inclination towards the practice of Art, his mother, 
who was then a widow, placed him, in 1809, under the care of an 
artist named Francois, who taught him the elements of meio 
He made considerable progress under this master, subsequently 
attended the classes in the Brussels Academy of Arts, and con- 
tinued his studies till the year 1814, when circumstances compelled 
him to forego his favourite pursuit and to enter a house of business ; 
distasteful as the occupation was to him, he remained in it four 
years before he was emancipated from its drudgery. Between 
1818 and 1820, Madou was employed by the Government, at 
Courtray and Mons, as one of a Commission charged with mapping 
out the frontiers of the Low Countries and France: in the latter 

ear he returned to Brussels and devoted himself entirely to the 

ine Arts. Lithography had just then found its way into Belgium ; 
Madou at once saw to what uses the invention could be applied, 
and diligently set to work to turn it to good account. ithin 
seven years from 1821, he produced “‘ Picturesque Views in Bel- 
gium,” in two hundred and two subjects, published in two volumes, 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.j 


series, “‘ Euro Society.” These show him to have possessed 
even then true feeling for colour. The lithographic compositions 
mentioned last in the above list are works in which the interest of 
each subject divides the attention with the manner of their execu- 
tion. Here may be ised Rubens and Van Dyck in the palace 
of royalty, Memling in the hospital at Bruges, Rembrandt in 
his studio mysterious! lighted, Van der Meulen in the camp, Jan 
Steen in the tavern, Van Orlay in the forest or joining in the hunt: 
each is the man, according to his life and habits; represented, 
moreover, in a style of art similar to that which he himself prac- 
tised, so far, at least, as the vehicle employed permits. 
Not till the year 1840, when he had reached the age of forty- 
four, did M. Madou make his first essays in oil-painting. One of 
the earliest of these | gegen ‘Tue SKETOH,’ is the s subject of our 
third engraving, and a most humorous composition it is, with a 
Teniers-like character pervading it that is a t enough. An 
_artist, probably in his travels in search of the picturesque, has 


large quarto ; ‘Scenes in the Life of Napoleon,” one hundred and 
forty-four plates, also published in two volumes, large quarto; 
and ‘‘Les Souyenirs de Bruxelles,” twelve plates, forming one 
volume. In 1832 appeared his ‘‘ Military Costumes of the Belgi 
Army,” twelve plates, folio; in 1831 and 1832, ‘‘ Popular Scenes,” 
twenty-four plates; in 1833-4-5, ‘‘ Scenes of Society,’ twenty-four 
plates; in 1836, ‘‘ Sketches of European Society from 1400 to our 
own Time,” fourteen plates, folio; and in 1841, ‘‘ Scenes in the 
Lives of Dutch and Flemish Painters,” twenty plates, folio. 

It may be readily imagined that such a series of works as these, 
so varied in subject and embracing so wide a range of character, 
must have prepared both the mind and the hand of the artist for 
his subsequent labours on canvas ; especially if we consider that 
so continuous a practice in mere black and white pictures inevitably 
leads to a knowledge of effect and a mastery over chiar-oscuro 
which is of the utmost value to the painter when he comes to work 
in colours. But although Madou had not yet attempted oil- 
painting, very many of the sketches made for the above lithographic 
pictures were first produced in water-colours, and capoeiaile the 





A GARDE-CHAMPETRE IN HIS HUMOUR. 


found his way into an old Flemish cabaret, and there meets with 
one who certainly is sitting for his portrait, though quite uncon- 
scious of it, inasmuch as a hearty dinner is followed by a sound 
nap. One sketch from the “living model” has already been 
made, and the villagers congregated in the hostelry examine it 
with unqualified admiration and delight. Capital is that group 
before the fireplace, both in their attitudes and the expression of 
their faces, as they recognise the broad features of their sleeping 
compatriot. Behind an ill-conditioned idler—no one can mis- 
| take him for anything else—is a man oe poem | to a good- 
| tempered looking young woman what the artist has done and what 
| he is preparing to repeat, for the latter is sharpening his pencil to 
begin another eketch, while he studies his model with much gravity 
of thoughtfulness: so, too, do the dogs seated at the feet of their 
| master, whose appearance is a most perfect personification of after- 
| dinner drowsiness. It is a picture possessing very high qualities 
of Art in the delineation of nature. 
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The path on which Madou had thus entered was afterwards 
pursued with little variation; but the pictures painted by him are 
comparatively few, and their scarcity adds much to their value. 
Following that just noticed, there appeared at intervals of about a 
year,—sometimes he exhibited two in one season,—‘ Jan Steen 
and his Friends,’ ‘The Fiddler and his adopted Daughter,’ ‘ The 
Pedlar,’ ‘An Old Man relating a Story,’ ‘Van Dyck at Saventhem,’ 
‘Jealousy,’ ‘A Féte at a Chateau,’ ‘Ostade in a Cabaret,’ ‘La 
Femme Impérieuse,’ ‘ The Troublesome Guest,’ ‘ Scene in a Police 
Court,’ ‘ A Garde-champétre in his Humour.’ All ‘these were 

inted previously to 1854, and are in different collections in 

lgium, with the exception of two or three, which the artist 
informed us are in London, though he knew not where, and we 
have not been able to discover them. 

‘A GARDE-CHAMPETRE IN HIS Humour,’ painted in 1848, is 
engraved on the opposite page. It is a scene of a past era, and 
a composition of great power and masterly execution. A man in 
the custody of a numerous body of corps de garde is brought into 
the court-yard of a prison, or military guard-house, evidently not 





without having made a desperate resistance, for he is now strug- 


Drawn by W. J. Alien.) 


vastly interested in the proceedings, and take their place in them. 
The entire composition 1s truly pic ue, a quality to which the | 
style of the buildings contributes not a little, while the arrange- | 
ment of the figures shows the most skilful disposition ; the group | 
on each side of the principals is perfect in itself, yet quite subor- | 
dinate to the centre, where the chief light in the picture is con- | 
centrated. Here, again, we see the result of M. Madou’s early | 
practice in black and white. It may be remarked that there is not | 
a face in the whole of the assembly which will not bear close 
examination for character; and this certainly is not the least 
recommendation of a work t of its kind. 

A few more pictures still remain to be mentioned; but we can | 
only give their titles. These are, ‘The Young Squire of the Vil- | 
Inge, ‘The Artist’s Amusement at an Inn;’ ‘Gallantry,’ a work | 
which belongs to the Antwerp Academy ; ‘The Fortune-Teller ;’ | 
‘Gamblers;’ ‘The Bandit;’ ‘Fortune-telling by Cards;’ ‘The | 
False Note,’ played by a musician in a cabaret. ~— 

So few, as we have already remarked, are M. Madou’s oil- | 
pictures, and so difficult to get at, that had it not been for the 





THE SKETCH. ET 4 ( Engraved by J. D. Cooper a 


gling violently with his captors, or else is so inebriated that they 
are compelled to force him onwards. On the left stands an ancient 
warder of the jail, to whose attention an officer of uP spa is 
directing the prisoner. The old man looks at him with a half-vacant 
stare, as if undecided what to do with such a desperado. The 
drawing and attitude of the secs ng are true to the life, and the 
figure of the jailor is in itself worth stydying closely. 

In the gallery of the Duke of Brabant is a characteristic picture 
by Madou, painted in 1857: the subject, ‘A Rat-Hunt,’ is not one 
of the highest order, but it is worked out with remarkable vigour 
and humour. 

‘Tue Sriervp-cup,’ the first of our engraved examples, has the 
reputation of being among this artist’s most popular painti gs. 
From the number and appearance of the people red within the 
precincts of the hostelry, and from the banner _senes out from the 
window, it may be assumed that some féte has been held in the 
village; or, possibly, a — has taken place, and the bride and 
bridegroom are departing for their future home, and the landlord is 
pledgin them in the “‘stirrup-cup.” The place is full of animated 

ife; old and young and middle-aged seem in one way or another 








t courtesy of the venerable painter himself we should have 

m unable to gain access to any one of them for the purpose of 

engraving. But in one of the saloons of his residence, Chaussée de 

Louvain, y Pease: there fortunately hung, when we _— a 

visit, the original finished sketches of the ‘Garde- pétre,’ 

and ‘The Stirrup-cup;’ these were at once most kindly placed at 
our disposal for the required purpose. 

In 1838, Madou was appointed Professor of Drawing in the 
Military School of Brussels, and in the following year he received 
the decoration of a chevalier of the Order of Leopold. He 
unquestionably stands at the head of the genre painters of Belgium ; 
his works, whether in lithography, in water-colours, or in oils, 
show a power of composition, a truthfulness, and a delicacy of 
touch combined with solidity, that will bear comparison with the 
best that have come down to us from the old painters of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools. We may remark: that the three pictures 
engraved here, with several others mentioned above, formed a 

rtion of the Belgian collection contributed to our International 
Rxhibition of 1862. JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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SONGS FOR CHILDREN.* 


Mr. Rusxrx, inthe last number of this Journal, when contrasting a beautifully illustrated edition 


io 


a as 


of “Robinson Crusoe.”’ lately published, with one he was 
accustomed to pore over when a boy, remarks, “I am now 

quite unable to imagine what would have been the result 

upon me of being enabled to study, instead of those coarse 

such lovely and expressive work as that of Watson,” 
H the illustrator of the later book. And are there not thou- 


Fl \. sands who have passed the meridian of life to whom the same 
J thought will occur by comparing the edition of Watts’s 
‘ iN “Divine and Moral Songs,” coo. # out by Messrs. S. Low 
} and Co., with the book put into their irty or forty 
i ‘. years ago? It is for the benefit of children that the penci's 
a of Albert Durer, Raffaelle, Murillo, Reynolds, Overbeck, 
Kaulbach, Steinle, excellently copied in wood by W. J. Allen, 
with those of our own living artists, Kennedy, Wimperis, ‘ 


Sha 





have supplied designs for upwards of one hun- 
dred illustrations, admirably engraved by J. D. 
Cooper, who has had the entire management and 
direction of the whole. Two specimens of the 
style in which the work is done are here intro- 
duced ; the first from a drawing by Wimperi 
illustrating the song entitled “'The Psd ee 
of the Bible,” the second from one by Barnes, 
Llustrative of “ Pride in Dress.” Both children 
and their parents must receive pleasure from 
the examination of such a series of pictures. 








* DIVINE AND MoRaL Sones. By Isaac Watts, D.D. Illustrated. Published by S. Low and Co., London. 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF JAMES EDEN, ES@., 
LYTHAM. 
SPRING. 

T. Webster, R.A., Painter. Pelée, Engraver. 
SYMBOLICAL or allegorical painting is only 
popular among us when Fogg allies has 
@ meaning easily understood, and appeals 
to the sympathies of our nature. Few 
persons will take the trouble to study a 
picture for the purpose of finding out the 
artist’s intention, as an archeologist would 
investigate an inscription in Egyptian or 
Runic characters; and, as a general rule, 
it ought not to require any explanation 
beyond the title to make it intelligible, 
except in the case of a historical com- 
position, which often demands some guide 
to introduce the spectator to the presence of 
the that appear on the canvas. 
oe ies,” Addison, ‘“‘ when 
well chosen, are like so many tracks of 
light in a discourse, that make everything 
around them clear and beautiful ;” and so 
in painting, when a subject treated alle- 
gorically is also treated intelligibly and 
wean y, it derives an additional charm 
for the double meaning, so to speak, which 


painters are frequently accus- 
tomed to portray the four great of 
man’s life under the similitude the 
Spenser says :— 
“So forth issued the Seasons of the year : 
First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of flowers,” &e. 
“Then came the Autumn, all in yellow clad, 

As though he joyéd in his plenteous store,” &c. 

* Lastly came Winter, clothéd all in frize, 

Chattering his teeth for cold that did him chill,” &c. 
Here the Seasons are symbolised by human 
forms, irrespective of periods of life, but 
they are more generally typified by the 
four stages into which man’s existence on 
earth is usually divided; and the resem- 
a so natural, bot pare Viger striking, 

t comparison of respectiv 
with the other has long become vr 
commonplace matter. 

We assume that the title of “‘Spring” 
given to this picture by Mr. Webster, has 
reference rather to the group. of children 
than to the landscape, which is very 
beautifully painted, but the foliage of the 
trees is too thick and umbrageous for the 
season, unless the spring is very far ad- 
vanced. It is not easy to recognise this 
artist apart from his humorous characteris- 
ties; and he here stands before us in a 
sober vein of pure rustic nature. The 
children are of various ages; one of the 
elder girls fastens a wreath of primroses 
and violets round the hat of the youngest 
child, who, conscious of a certain dignity 
conferred on it, sits demurely while the 
operation is performed. But the best 
figure-—though all are good—is the chub- 
by-faced little one, with a bunch of prim- 
roses in her hand, and her eyes intently 
fixed on the decorated youngster: how 
truthful is her attitude, and how expressive 
of a mingled feeling of pleasure and sur- 
ise is the or ge ened ! no artist who 

not studi osely the peculiarities of 
children could have given so faithful a 

tation. 

is work was the first of a series 
illustrating the Seasons; it was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1855. The four 
— are'in the rare and beautiful col- 
ection of James Eden, Esq., at Lytham. 
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VISITS TO THE PARADISE OF 
ARTISTS. 


“We must imitate Nature! Yes, but what in Nature, all 


and everything? No, the beautiful in Nature. If the 
artist ies the mere nature, the natura naturata, what 
idle rivalry! In the objects of Nature are ted all the 


— elements, steps, and processes antece- 
ent to consciousness, and therefore to the full development 
of the intelligential act ; and man’s mind is the very focus 
of all the rays of intellect which are scattered throughout the 
images of Nature. Now so to place these images, totalised, 
and fitted to the limits of the human mind, as to elicit from 
and to superinduce upon the forms themselves, the moral 
reflections to which they approximate, to make the external 
internal, the internal external, to make nature thonght and 
thought nature—this is the mystery of genius in the Fine 
Arts.”—S. T. CoLERIDGE. 





I. 
MISTS ON MOUNTAINS AND IN PICTURE 
GALLERIES.—- THE BORASCO. — SIROCCO. — 
THE MUSEO BORBONICO. 


YEs; we will to Italy, and to South Italy. 
On the few days when the sun shone on us 
during a whole summer, I was too busy to 
look on him ; so that whether he shone or 
not, I s-arcely knew. Except Mr. Church’s 
ictures. and Constance- Ada, Fatima- 
mond, and Giulia-Bella, objects on 
which it is imprudent to look twice (Laura 
lacquered her hair, and therefore went out 
of my good books), I have seen nothing 
at once stirringly beautiful and new for a 
whole year; so that I verily believe I have 
become somewhat slow and flat of fancy, as 
well as in certain bodily faculties, congested 
also by our east-windy climate, and occu- 
pations east-windy too, and by the absence 
of everything conducive to a new sensation. 
Urgently I feel the need of something 
beautiful and new, of unadulterated sun- 
shine, and holiday recreation of a decidedly 
free rambling character, of genial warmth, 
sweet prospects, summer seas, with episodal 
hes, grapes, and green figs. Naturally, 
y-the-bye, earlier in the year, I sought 
some relief to my spirit in our Royal 
Academy Exhibition, as our great national 
nucleus of an art properly ever consecrated 
to the beauty a harmonies of truth, as 
distinguished from mere di of science 
or rigidities of mechanical imitation ; but it 
was, mainly, such a vast indigestion of crude 
— facts, as but to im to me its own 
yspeptic sensations, and render what was 
before rather an object of luxurious desire, 
a medical necessity. And so, South Italy, 
where shines the highest beauty both of 
Nature and Art, is the very place for me. 
Besides, is it not the land of the olive of 
pee. and the very vine of gladness, the 
avourite grave of transalpine ennui, where 
jaded fancies are rejuvenized, and shabbily- 
furnished memories not only made magni- 
ficent for the rest of this hfe merely, but 
enriched with matter worthy of 
remembrance in the next also, and which 
it were mere improvidence not to take 
there, if we can fairly accomplish it ? 
Idealities of Italy almost excluded the 
actual prospects of ce; and it was not 
till after leaving Chambery that the Alps, 
the guardians of our promised land, 
awakened a bry sense of present 
objects. A bri t morning was filling 
with light and heat a broad green valley 
surrounded by numerous lofty mountains. 
There were no clouds, except those about 
pocanal weigh ger N ee oe ea NS ag 
snow, that one mistook them for such, ti 
they rose and hung in haunting shapes 
over the sky-ranging crests, as if loth to 
leave them, dappling their ethereal bright- 
ness with spots of softest shadow. 
we, I questioned myself, musing delightedly, 
indeed see anything so beautiful in South 
Italy? An impression of mine has been 





that the snow-capped Alps are not yrs be ; 


sublimest,—but most beautiful of 
scape objects. Where else has beauty so 
much elbow-room, where such ample un- 
checked sweep of form, such tenderness of 
hue responsive to every changeful smile 
from above, as in these links between earth 
and heaven, which, in one half-hour, will 
display a greater variety of exquisite aérial 
phenomena than seems ible in a week 
with objects too low for clouds and vapours 
to pay court to them, make love to them, 
and take them to their own glory ? 

This they were busily doing with the 
heights of Mont Cenis in the following 
noonday, but farther up the Pass in the 
evening they wholly di pew and 
then, above a dense wreath of sunny dust, 
raised by the long team of slowly-jingling 
horses, the hushed warm light on the lonely 
mountains, thus first approached after long 
absence in the diequicted world, seemed no 
mere calm, but a state of actual blessedness. 
Yes, that description which so irritated my 
practical friend, was recognisably correct 
and sound. The term ‘“ Praxitelean,” ap- 
plied to snow-moulding winds alone in Art- 
similitude, comes up to them, and the rose- 
tinted summits, thus islanded above a sea 
of violet shade, are ‘‘an image of heavenly 
peace, an object to inspire heavenly fancies 
and yearnings.” But the egregious wretched 
folly was to ventilate these sacred truths so 
near to Lothbury. He plainly thought all 
that weak mawkish sentimentality; and I 
may have lost caste in the city. ‘‘ Your 
imagination runs away with you.” ‘“‘ Yes, it 
may have been running away with me to- 
wards heaven itself, the time. Never- 
theless it is literally true. Are there not 
truths of feeling as well as truths of sight, 
my good sir? Have these objects truths 
for weights, measures, and chemical appli- 
ances, and none for the soul? Do the 
speak sooth to the eye and touch only, an 
to the heart nothings? In the depths of 
the city, or even amidst the alleviations of 
your suburban retreat (at Newington Butts, 
or wherever it may be), that psychological 
(by no means ical) memorandum 
may seem too much to say of God’s moun- 
tains; but with them before your eyes, 
even you could not think so. 
itself not an exacter truth; and I 
you, if you still deem it trivial, that it is 
simply the ignorance of it which leaves our 
— English landscape painters power- 
ess really to ascend in mind the Alpine 

.’ which now, by-the-bye, after that 
hern tragedy, should be the only 
kind of ascents; and indeed I always 
thought the glorious  « but vulgarised 
by being turned into a theatre of 
pase Better now that the Alpine Club 
should have a gymnasium on Primrose or 
Penge Hill, with perpendiculars and inclined 
—_— precisely commensurate to those 
ere affronted by acrobatical enterprise ; for 
so would they more immediately and 
So means checked by. gable agicten oad Oe 
more ¢ opinion an 
law, when the conti cies of their 
divertisement become inhuman; and above 
all, the divine mountains would cease to be 
degraded by mortally silly catastrophes not 
free from cockney associations. 
ination still!” said he, looking at 
me with the sharp eye of a persecutor. It 
is curious, this rude impatient ce 
of the exclusive man of business for the 
man who ornaments his leisure with his 





not 


on his last words unpleasantly. 
‘‘Tmagination!” Ifonly he knew the mean- 
ing of the word, he 


not possibly 
nounce it with that flippancy. ‘And oh, that 
any modest humble notions of mine might 
be worthy of that august name. — 
tion, the most devoted, keen- “ cr 
of truth, who alone sees her in her immor- 
tality divested of fleeting incumbrancs 
and accidents, and whose combinations 


slandered by the as idle fictions, a1. 
only for the sake of bringing more of har- 
monious truths — on— 
Spiritual t! moral interpreter of 
dumb Nature, nay, who completes her, by 
discovering and ing her unfulfilled 
tendencies, and is in her intellectual 


husband, without whom she remains a 
silent virgin, the father of a most beneficent 
y by her. Now he it is who speeds 
us lifeless facts to immortal truths, 
from the outside to the heart, from the 
evanescent to the ever-recurring. In short, 
he is the slandered virtue most slighted in 
our English Art of late, the power whici 
raises us above the deadness and triviality 
of the material world; and the very anti- 
thetical thing he disdains is matter-of- 
factness. Factness and imaginativeness ! 
my urban and suburban | friend (can your 
arithmetic, by-the-bye, tell me how many 
facts make one truth ?)—facts and imagi- 
nations! It is just the difference between 
Holman Hunt (who cannot give the stam 
of humanity to his facts), and Ra 
(who is exquisitely human in his highest 
idealities), difference a year's 
inting by Mr. Frith (who has been 
meme by factism to see far more in 
court millinery than in its fairest wearers), 
and a few exhaustive, immortally, touch- 
ingly natural lines by Flaxman; the dif- 
erence between our English Art as it is 
now, and as it was forty years ago, when 
we painted mind, not crude undigested 
matter. in Se ee i I am now be- 
inning to the land of i beauty, from 
e land where beauty is so n in 
all things nearly—for even in manners 
Mammon is too much our arbiter elegan- 
tiarum now-a-days, placing, with y 
results, the point of distinction in t 
and worldly position rather than in courtesy, 
intelligence, and kindliness—grant me, you 
heavenly power, some meek pittance, some 
widow’s-mite portion of that divine mys- 
terious faculty, that I may have a little 
insight, apart from the trick of custom, 
and may present some few of my impres- 
sions in their true life and spirit, obvious! y, 
which else could not be done. 
us 
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pets. The icy moon flowed rapidly 
= the right to “the left, and from the 
left:to the right. Were the twinkling lights 
beneath us, Italian fireflies on the banks 
immediately near, or the luminaries of the 
first Italiar vi 
of feet below ? e horses did their work 
most ome 2 as if of their own very docile 
amiable 


! Turin is the City of Arcades, and | 


intelligence, not the coercion of 
their driver, doubling the most acute turn- 
ing with a nicely uated rounding, as if 
they really enjoyed it. 
well it is so, for the heat and glare were 
such we could scarcely venture to cross the 
o squares for fear of a coup de soleil. 
nectarin pag —— ht of a 
poor woman in the piazza, finer an 
we obtained farther south, were entiation 
comfort; but in the state apartments of 
Victor Emmanuel there was little shade 
or coolness, and partly in co: uence of 
the highly-polished gilded ish archi- 
tecture, in which quietness and repose 
were not to be found. This style, almost 
invariably that of state a ents, might 
very well be called by democratic feeling 
the Royal Style of Architecture, since no- 
the heartless 
wearisome ostentation which it likes to 
ascribe to royalty. In these uninhabitable 
saloons how signi t to the courtier 
must be the sli floors which he can 
scarcely tread without fear of falling, the 
uncertain mirrors with their sham perspec- 
tives, and one w face ever in the midst 
of them, the smooth sycophantic portraits, 
which do their. best to convince him to 
what ordi creatures he has to devote 
his days! And these being the highest 
embodiments of the real, the ideal flourishes 
around in. vapid allegories according to 
eighteenth-century conceptions, and exem- 
plifying the conventionalism of prettiness, 
except the —— conventionalism of 
ugliness, the Pre-Raphaelite, perhaps the 
weakest and lowest condition to which the 
civilised imagination has hitherto sunk. 
Amidst these things you slip and slide 
about, with a of natural rustical desire 
for the moment when you shall be let out 
to the common air. 
But interesting was it, in the adjoining 
, to meet with those pictures by 
J eronese which stopped Mr. Ruskin 
in westhetic mid-flight through Europe with 
their 1 and ripened in him his 


highly remarkable conception of puttin 
forward Paul Veronese as a lofty, aifiatia 


and. profound religious painter, placing him 
with Titian and Riections; oO are. pro- 
nounced to be, after all, the religious 
painters above all others, perfect in aims 
and principles. The titles of these pic- 
tures are, ‘The Queen of Sheba paying 
ay mv and ‘ Pharaoh’s 
ter finding Moses;’ but unguided by the 
catalogue, you would think they represented 
the Ladies Vendramini and Correr amusin 
themselves in the season of the villeggia 
tura. at. their villas on the Brenta, with 
some masque, or tableau-vivant, alfresco. 
They are abundantly fine women, especiall 
according to the popular opinion whi 
esteems quantity somewhat more than 
quality, splendidly brocaded, and a good 
décolleté, thoughtless V, (as we often 
see in “ec eronese ”’ to 
, au bed sitar to give o Meal 
8-eye view of their large lovelinesses. 
these protuberant madams has 
promptly prepared herself for suckling the 
¢ foundling, and is certainly emi- 
nently well qualified for the office. Strange 
that a critic who has disccursed not un- 
austerely, esmecially insisting on “ stern 


in the plain thousands | 
| blood of the sun-ripened kind, of fine tones | 


| 
| verities,” should not merely be satisfied | 


| with such notions of a sacred subject, but 
in the final judgments of his five volumes, 
class them as amongst the most religiously, 
theoretically perfect ever mete OF 

inting of Venetian finery and flesh and 


of the Venetian afterglow, such as pene- 
trates the deep chesnut groves and stately 
porticoes in twilight, there are consummate 
passages in these large pictures; and for 
prodigal antiquated quaintness of subject 
they would make capital designs for 
tapestries wherewith to 
renaissance palace. Their very absurdities 
would be ? spre pat delightfully in harmony 
with its fine old pomps and vanities. They 
would fill up a loggia in the Strada Nuova 
at Genoa, such as we saw next day, to ad- 
miration ; but as illustrations of Holy Writ, 
they show such an utter want of imagina- 
tion and appropriate character, that Mr. 
Ruskin’s gloss on them is difficult to 
account for, unless we consider the power 
of intensely Venetian predilections, of a 


and feelings which, in their fervour, un- 
consciously brighten, or durken, objects 
according to their requirements. My own 
humble impression of Paul Veronese, whom 
I have sought very ingly in every 
corner of Venice, and elsewhere, is that he 
is distinguished by a delightful romantic 
sommes eva of invention, and a beau- 
teous splendour of variegated colouring, 
harmonised by a tender silvery tone. 
expression, his ideal is a stately placidity 
we —— the old Gradenigos and 
Grimanis; but, excepting a fine instance 
of deyoutness here a there, as a religious 
painter he isa mere nothing. His imagina- 
tion could scarcely leave the lagunes, and 
(fatally, as we conceive, for the higher claim 
set up for him) his conceptions of the sacred 
personagesof Holy Writ are but cold, insipid, 
and commonplace, oftem poor and flat to a 
degree that passes patience ; his gusto most 
appearing in costumes, and in their hand- 
some, aristocratic, imperturbable wearers. 
Alluding to the unconsciousness of the 
miracle on the part of the placid folks in 
his vast picture, in the Louvre, of the Mar- 
riage at Cana, Mr. Ruskin observes, ‘‘That 
great picture I have not yet had time to 
examine in all its bearings of thought; but 
its chief p is, I believe, to express 
the pomp and pleasure of the world pursued 
without thought of the presence of Christ ; 
therefore the fool with the bells is 
the centre, immediately under the 
But unfortunately, the figures of the 
Saviour and the Virgin are so flatly and 
dully conceived (they are the poorest part 
of the picture), that it is impossible to 
believe that the painter himself had any 
“thought of the presence of Christ.” 
His affections were, assuredly, far more in 
the folds of the rich and fantastical cinque- 
cento finery Ye he dwells with - 
ging interest), and with the eyes, lips, and 
tones of his contemporaries, handsome 
blonde Venetian ladies, and turbaned stran- 
gers, swarthy strollers on the Piazzetta, from 
the East. attributions of profundity 
Oe ee 
sort, subtleties fitter for type than canvas, 
moral and theological niceties of p ; 
often existin, 6 in the commentator’s inge- 
nious fervid fancy only, and such as might 
coexist ee a ee having no 
necessary connection with fulfilled ex- 
cellence of form and vm my which is 
the distinctive glory of Art. Of late, 
the Venetian painters have been set up 
before a mist of oblivion of others incom- 


ut in 


M4 ” 
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parably higher and greater. 


orn some splendid | 


brilliant fancy, and of transcendent theories | 


In the same gallery at Turin, in a large 
Madonna picture by Razzi, of Siena, is a 
head of a female kneeling in front, of such 
rare beauty and refinement that perhaps 
Raphael has not surpassed it; Lionardo’s 
and Luino’s female loveliness coming near- 
est, though not so sweetly serious and 
sensible. Most probably it remains un- 
edited by our travelling criticism; and yet 
its discovery might not only lead to seme 
deserved honour for a painter little thought 
of now-a-days, though perhaps next to 
Raphael in perception of refined beau 
(witness some of fis Madonnas at Siena), 
but supply us with a new type of face, whi 

might illustrate invaluably the Grammar 
_ of Beachy, to which we shall all have to be 
| turned back, like little boys, by-and-by. 
| For the present, however, even they who 

— is picture, the most precious they 
ve, leave it in the obscurest part of their 
_gallery. ‘‘ Tout est fini!” exclaimed the 
| custode, just before I came to it. Yet this 
may have been his punishment for not re- 
warding him for infesting me all the time, 
and repeating sonorously the name ot every 
| painter, though in every instance inscribed 
on the frame in great letters, and some- 
times already imparted by me to my com- 
panion in tones most audible. 

It was an object to get through this 
holiday excursion with the least fatigue 
and At sea there are but two con- 
ditions for us, calm or qualm. Yet now, 
at Genoa, we shrank from that long chain 
of journeys to be undertaken if we went on 
to eles by land. How many days should 
we have to pass in a diligence, mewed 
up, it might be, with Italians of most un- 

lish habits; or with a whole nursery, 
such as I remember on the same road, when 
my fair a wept, and I was so be- 
cramped and fidgeted as to feel an almost 
irresistible impulse to hang my legs out of 
the window! Meanwhile, there lay the sea, 
extending beyond the loggias and steep 
gardens of the airy hill-side Venice, like 
another blue sky, with a heavenly air of 
permanent calm, and a silvery whisper at 
the margin glimpsing behind the orange 
trees, inviting us visibly, wndertaking (as 
far a8 it could enter into an engagement of * 
that kind) to speed us direct to Parthenope 
in a few hours, with a gliding placidity 
scarcely to be called motion. e tempta- 
tion was too great: my anti-marine princi- 
ples gave way ; andat midnight weembarked, 
scarce trembling along the glassy deep, with 
a —— lacidity, a locomotive hush, 
mu: lesset with our choice. All night 
we stayed on deck ; and at dawn, on waking, 
I found myself contemplating the huge 
piles of shadow heaped upon the silvery 
rippling plain of the waters along the east, 
witha mystical, and even puzzling effect ; so 
that one knew not whether they were clouds 
or mountains, till the sun arose, and mo- 
delled the tops of what had seemed draperies 
of purple and marone-coloured mist in 
forms of heavenly calmness, into the 
peaks of the A ines, quite clear. 
went on Ts with some pretty Italian 
dancing on , till the afternoon, when 
near the mountainous Isle of Elba (the 
second Empire), a general gloom gathered, 
which awakened uncomfortable apprehen- 
sions. It was an universal scowl. Those 
shapes — sky were, in truth, the 
tail, or else the foremost claws and snout of 
a borasco, one of those Mediterranean 
ualls: which suddenly ruffle the sea 
violently, and leave it with the very worst 
of motions for two or three days at least. 
oP. ite the Etruscan coast, fantastic shapes 
cloud, like a funeral procession on 
an Etruscan urn, paused on the horizon 
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amidst a sombre glare, and wept themselves 


away in rains; and forms of va more 
monstrous and gigantic pate: wont and 
others in watery jets ranging across the 
whole sky, threatened our crafty little craft; 
and we escaped not the consequences of 
their discharge elsewhere, for presently a 
heaving motion began, which lasted all the 
rest of the voyage. 

A “‘crafty fittle craft” indeed! For now 
its weakness appeared, as well as its rapacity, 
its dietetic parsimony. Surely those who 
have been — formerly, haunt the 
Li ulf, covertly, in vestments a 
little trimmed and squared up to the re- 
putable fashion of the present age; so that 
assuming the style vot appearance of Les 
Services Maritimes des Messageries Impériales, 
they may decoy inexperienced tourists into 
their hands, and fleece them remorselessly 
just outside the limits of the criminal law, 
instead of candidly plundering, as in the 
good old times. all that could be seen 
from shore, it was a most plausible vessel 
certainly, clean and bright, with cabins 
handsomely furnished, velvet cushions and 
hangings of a very admirable, beautiful 
Titian tone ; which, as I lay loungingly con- 
templating them, before we weighed anchor, 
filled me with ideas of Spinellis and Bar- 
barigos out at sea. But all this was mere 
lure; and on being fairly committed with 
them, nothing f er appeared but mean- 
ness, extortion, ir cot slow navigation, 
and such inattention pe | scant civilit as 
searce keep terms. They profess to feed 
you for the gross amount—but then the 
fare !—soup t may have washed the 
dishes, for all one knows; little saucers of 
black fibrous meat, with courses ensuing, 
more bounteous, of greasy | inous 
mysteries; and by way of a special dainty, 
a lange dish, handed round with a peculiar 

wity (the spoon handle here left to you 

ly), of stewed gizzards. For morning 
and evening re ment, Tea of the West 
(the product of British hedges, most likely), 
bitter, inexplicable, odd; and lastly, in 
moments of marine succumbing, aqua fresca 
so flat and tepid, one wondered what services 
it had elvundy performed more honourably, 
culinary or lavatory. It almost invariably 
happened that when the sea rolled its 
q iest, then that brutishly inattentive 
steward and his mate dressed the board, 
setting down the rails to prevent the things 
slipping, with a quiet enjoyment of mutual 
intelligence on the whole subject ; and only 
the captain—a very piratical-looking man— 
andacertain broad back, everturned towards 
me where I lay indignantly inert, could dine. 
Only between meal-times it chanced that 
a crumb or two was admissible, and for 
that one had to pay outrageously. And I 
suspect they economised their fuel, or the 
boat was not strong enough for high 
pressure; for it was a wearing slowness 
and languor in the strokes of the piston 
one lay listening to, hour after hour, or the 
heavy creaks of blank stoppage, when the 
boat rolled every way lazily with the motion 
which, of all others, induces stomachic 


‘che remonstrances were met by serene 
negatives, or much fluency in some Medi- 
terranean dialect one could not follow, or by 
a printed tariff in which the imposition was 
firmly established in fair large handsome 
bo on the highest scale of pa 
us we rolled about from Elba to 
the whole voyage from Genoa takin 
days and two nights; such our first delights 
of South Italian travel, which we had left 
the cold, harsh, congestive North to enjoy ! 
At length, in the raw greyness of a dawn 
Norwegian in character rather than Nea- 


ent. 
aples ; 





politan, we glided in sudden quietness, by 
some well-known forms of i an 
promontories, with a dulness of feeling 


partly justified by their lugubrious tone 
and - Then, presently, Naples 
stretched along, palely and shabbily 


us, looking ne ae a flimsily ill-painted 
scene of itself at a theatre by dim daylight, 
when the foot-lights are not on; or, at best, 
like one of the prosaic, most un-Italian 
views of Stanfield, who, eminently endowed 
= or is = raw, and uncomfort- 
able, never should have painted anythin 
south of Portsmouth or Helvoetsla ; ian 
lo, another trial, which ranks third in 
travelling here (the second came after), the 
trial, namely, of /anding—the boatmen, the 
dowane, the coquin-faquins, and the cab- 
drivers ; who shout at you, order and hurry 
you about, and fleece you on the ‘ee 
of obsolete, dirty, printed tariffs, whic 
they produce when their extortion is 

uestioned, behaving like masters, rather 
) ae well-paid tempo: servants. 

Our first aspect of Naples was perhaps 
coloured by the depression of a nauseous 
voyage. It was at that dull time before 
dawning, when all vitality seems to be at 
its lowest ebb; and the sky was overspread 
by a monotonous of leaden cloud, 
against which the bus ings and the heights 
were all relieved with a deadly paleness. 
The lofty ranges of mansions looked flimsy, 
and merely scenical—all fagade, with no- 
thing behind, like certain people one meets 
with; and the tufa rocks how shabby! 
like dusty sand, rather than rock, just 
scrubby with a scanty greyish sunburnt 
vegetation. ‘‘ Where is the luxuriance ?” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘ What flowery delusion, 
Goethe, Beckford (unique, elegant, graphic 
prose-poet Beckford), Shelley, and that 
charming American writer, Hillard, were 
here betrayed into by predilections too 
strong for actual observation to remove, or 
by an absorbing ideality so incomparably 
more interesting than the facts—or after- 
wards, in Hillard’s case, by a determination 
to write a fascinating book, in rose-coloured 


ink, at a time, too, when imagination may | been 


become more vivid than: memory, desire 
than experience!’ During our first walk 
was I railing against these eloquent men, 
because of their apparently purely fanciful 
a "the. beach p fone “% 

erge was a laundress’ drying ground; 
and each breeze (scented wim cote odious- 
ly) was damply warm and enervating. It 
was Sirocco welcoming us to Naples! the 
wind, which is ever one of Virgil’s principal 
pastoral misfortunes, the equivalent of our 
east wind, but worse, because more utterly 
demoralising. Oh! it came o’er the soul 
like a warm heavy wet blanket, when 
least we want one. Eurus, indeed, may 
make us moody and sullen; but Sirocco un- 
strings the nerves to abjectness, making you 
feel as if your ng were not your own, and 
undermining your self-esteem: even 
Professor Kingsley’s, which rises so against 
our own east wind, would, I believe, bend 
and fail before it, 

And there was no picturesque life, indeed 
scarce any life at all. Instead of fisher- 
men and women capable of the tarantella, 
were some of Victor uel’s raw young 
recruits. standing at intervals along 
road, with sticks in their hands, throwi 
themselves into ic attitudes, wi 
a ridiculous gravity and energy in their 


three | countenances. The road skirted the Po- 


sili promontory; but the farther we 
walked, the greater the dust and heat, and 
the higher the insuperable walls, admittin 

but shy distant glimpses of what we Gaal 


the | as mere blocks of Paganism 





for. For a pedestrian, who can feel and 





think freely on his own proper 


only, 
d } samen. Sater wncyeg “aly llr § 


On the second morning the quays of Sta 
Lucia, on the con side, afforded an 
interesting but very limited stroll, soon 
ending in endless suburbs. The city 


erally bein ite commonplace in 
Buildings and population, I then cast up a 


wistful glance to a neighbouring height of 
Viiee aul teocee, i there 
was of the air, with quiet unimpeded pro- 
spect. ‘ Ah!” I exclaimed, somewhat 
lackadaisically, ‘‘1 will pass those arches 
from cliff to cliff, and leaving yon dazzling 


villa on the right, and the pink premises to 
the left, rise to that airy knoll, where those 
stonepines are actually attracting me, as to 
some exquisite prospect, which they (mag- 
nificent sign-posts of nature’s beauties) 
are there speciall i .” This 
aspiration, too, I tried to fulfil, but only 
found myself involved amidst lofty walls, 
opened only by gates of rigid non-admit- 
tance. The beauties somuch admired from 
beneath were all private pro , immured 
inviolably. Naples is a ise, but a 
walled Paradise, it then distinctly ap 

of beauties undiscoverable and inaccessible 
on terms needful to their — free, 
natural, leisurely enjoyment. tly, I 
turned my wearied p Mtr eyes towards 
the sea; but its lazy languorous rolling (it 
was not yet well after that borasco)—it was 
enough to look on. There was nothing for 
it, was then manifest, but to call out a car- 
riage and pair, and a cut and dried cicerone, 
or dandified valet-de-place ;3 no other way - 
of esca: ing this prison of dusty sweltering 
roads, Ge walls, and qualmy waves. 

And yet one retreat of spacious coolness I 
found at Naples—the Museo Borbonico ; and 
it was a coolness not merely physical but 
mental, from the soothing influence of the 
kind of Art chiefl a in ea 
antique statuary. Su e sympathy be- 
tweea body and mind, that had those 
walls been crowded with the —— of 
our late ‘‘ Royal Academies,” I verily be- 
lieve one’s internal temperature must have 
actually far higher; the dry garish- 
ness of so many of the works (in lack of 
all human feeling and sentiment, as well 
as tone) having a decidedly feverish ten- 
dency, and not a few being even highly 
irritant; as those of Mr. Whistler, for in- 
stance, particularly after reading the criti- 


cisms y entreating him to have 
compassion on his high powers, by restrain- 
ing hi apanese eccentricides, 


YS prme 

in ‘which e very decencies of respect. due 
to Art, and to the public, are outraged by 
a talent small indeed compared with the 
rude audacity. The coolness found amidst 
such works must have been counteracted 
by much eesthetical inflammation ; but here 
the godlike intellect of ancient Greece, aid- 
ing the physical temperature of those ex- 
tensive and inexhaustible halls, cooled the 
inner spirit, as with nectar of young Hebe, 
800 by Olympian snow. 

In our late Cimmerian pseudo-barbaric 
period of Art, at a time when the creatures 
of the pencil were misshapen phantasins, 
unredeemed by ion of sound mental 
life, our critical cena could actually, 
even then, set the Greeks on its dark side, 
, men devoid of 
the higher affections, and of spiritual feel- 
ing. The Greek could not conceive. a spirit 


was said confidently in the fervour of purist 
criticism, in that saturnalia of purism, then 
at its height. And yet these sculp- 


tors (especially considering the character 
of the ancient metiahens’ tak. it is abun- 
y 


dantly obvious, wo’ and spi- 
eek. conceptions of the Soann form, 
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though their spirit was not religiously en- 
lightened ; and secondly (as the plain use 

an untheorised eye in such a collection 
as this must show), they display, not only a 
gentleness and variety of human sympathy 
which should put to shame our recent 
dull medissval monotony, and lapse from 
geniality, but in their busts an appreciation 
of the diversities of human character in 
that art, a = hong = of 
dignity and power with lively truth. 

y rel imis, of their ace : their lithe 
Apollos i lizards, their slender 
Praxitelean genii of death, and delicate 
youths without names in the catalogue, so 
pure, and calm, and pensive in their pale- 
ness, seem all spirit, clear of earthly soil 
and perturbation. In portraying Adam 
before his fall, or even an angel without 
the aid of the loom of Manchester to veil 
our incapacity, we know of nothing to help 
us like one of these. Of course, they have 
not the enthusiastic conviction of immor- 
tality which it was reserved for Christianity 
fully to inspire and establish; but they 

y do seem to have the grace to feel the 
want of it, foreboding a shadowy close of 
their godlike forms, powers, and aspira- 
psesery Se y Scat tedediinn te narrow 
want jectin eir art- 
fellowshi bo the any influsatial of our 
writers ed but prudent), is it not as 
much as to think that no heavenly intima- 
tion to the contrary was needed’ To me, 
these forms seem waiting to be converted-— 
—— by the brightness of humanity. 
And to accomplish , to be a kind of 

ical missionaries to them, would, it 
seems to me, be our wisest, noblest aim, in- 
stead of with theological superciliousness dis- 
paraging; not enervating them with sickly 
pietism, or vapid sentimentality, or harden- 
ing with a stupid frigidity: no, doing this 
no longer, but endeavouring through them 
to display the harmony between Christianity 
and all that is beautiful in form, and 
brightly, magnanimously manly in virtue ; 
the noblest problem in Art, the divine 
desideratum, of which we have fallen but 
poorly short. Not, by-the-bye, flattering 
0 ves that in this we perform a disinte- 
rested i “piece of charity; since 
they, the time, would be redeeming us 
from the dominion of ugly barbarism, which 
they alone, perhaps, could effectually do. 
Meanwhile, however we may conceit our- 
selves on the superior Christianity of our 
esthetics, in deviating from the antique 
of form, it is not to rm 
te < feeoms "calidon 2 ss 
con } a g mar 
of hoe g 3 , @ more enervated and 
voluptuous ess. In the Greek work, 
even where, as sometimes occurs, the inci- 
dent itself is not delicate, the forms are so 
— and a that you feel _ 
egradation with a pathetic force ; and so a 
moral aroma floats over the whole. 

The peculiar interest of this museum 
lies in the wonderful vivacity of the innu- 
merable relics of Pompeii, before which 
eighteen hundred years vanish. The actual 
eggs laid on the penultimate day are here, 
the very rolls baked for Diomed’s breakfast 
this morning, and a dish of magnificent 
— A endear his wine; Publilia’s 

eezers, Puppia’s rouge-pot, and a neck- 
lace for her bosom, which almost 
suggests the warmth of its ce. The 
mere sa and kettles show the artistic 
nature, We par Pa uncon- 
scious was beauty and grandeur 
of form. And then (to rise to higher objects) 
the exquisite bas-reliefed bronze helmets 
worn in the oy sa at the human 
sacrifices, not to the gods, but to the brutal- 





ised mob !—when you gaze on them, the 
buzz of ‘‘ He has it!” floats into the mind’s 
ear, followed by the hideous bloodthirsty 
yell, which finally provoked Vesuvius to 
forbear not one second longer. Several 
statues much raise the notions of Pompeii: 
a draped female figure, called Eumachia, 
expressive of a deep prescient sadness, 
being especially refined and beautiful. 

The general collection of bronzes is the 
finest anywhere; a head called Plato, but 
embodying the ideal of Platonic wisdom, 
being its (greatest treasure. It would do 
for Jupiter, did we not know too well that 
~ = a god ‘‘no better than he should 

;” for it is not easy to imagine a 
looking down with a more Philosophie 
majesty. It would do to wee wi 
quatro-centisti St. Francis or St. Do 


Cc, 


on the part of those who look down on the | 


ancients. Yet the beard and rolls of hair, 
though ideally beautiful in general arrange- 
ment, are treated in a curiously minute 


archaic manner of fine lines for the separate | 
hairs: like the admirable bronze Centaurs | 


in the Roman Capitol,—perhaps by the 
same hand ? 
For serene noble beauty, the colossal Torso 


in marble of Bacchus, attributed to Phidias | 


simply from its supreme style and execu- 
tion, is even higher; and, indeed, imme- 
diately after it (just as after the Elgin 
marbles), every other work seems poorly 
shaped, something even mechanical, or 
geometrical, in the forms. The beauty is 
soft and tenderly budding, yet large and 
godlike ; the anatomical details being indi- 
cated with most exquisite reserve and 
ok it is out of the oe to 
think of diaphragms and pectoral muscles, 
in contemplating such a figure as this. A 
dignity in the very slight turn of the body, 
and an air in the curls playing on either 
shoulder, give a divine significance to a mere 
fragment. And how delightful that Faun 
near it, lightly bearing on his shoulders, with 
an upward gaze of affection, the eprightly 
babe! Maugre that little tuft of a tail, 
how genuine aman! How fresh a piece of 
that cheerful geniality, which carelessly 
enlivens the heart, and scatters from it 
trifles of kindliness more profoundly heal- 
ing, oftentimes, than the most elaborate 
services of solemn and fearful duty, which, 
in the very act of doing formal prescriptive 
good, may, perhaps, scare away the spirit 


of enjoyment for ever. As for the Psyche | 
who sat for Bulwer’s Ione, she is a wonder | 


of beautiful purity. 

The busts are ev here striking, from 
the obvious individual truth of the utmost 
variety; and so without flattery that ugli- 
ness, 
even in the matter of emperors, most of 
whom ap to have been of an unhappy 


0 isation. A colossal bust of the mighty | 
Jalies by Visconti to be the | 
most reliable portrait of him, noble, hand- | 
some, more civilian than military in the 


conceived 


air, is, in expression, unintelligible; as 
may, indeed, when quiescent, haye been the 
face of the living original, a character per- 
haps too versatile, or universal rather, for 
any particular bias to be fixed in his coun- 
tenance. A ’s purely politic cha- 
racter, his indifference to moral and 
evil, or, at least, his slight and subordinate 
interest in them, has him but a melan- 
choly aspect. The forehead of Tiberius 
Nero seems to have been nobly handsome, 

ore his vices blotched and disfigured 
him) is of a monstrous breadth. Oaligula’s 
brows and lips (the execrated effigy was 
found to pieces) are contracted 
into a mean but audacious malice. Clau- 
dius’s fine Claudian features, resembling 


those of his uncle Tiberius, are careworn, 
anxious, and indicative of weakness—and 
of his wife Messalina. Nero’s busts are, 
most strangely, like a swollen mask with- 
out ‘vitality, as if the sculptor unaccount- 
ably was really bent on — some 
deadly thing. All these, with, for the most 
part, brows, nose, and jaws of dignity, firm~- 
ness, and power, have thin small shabby 
lips and mouths, where Awmanity could 
find little or no sitting-room, a physiog- 
nomical wena highly significant; igno- 
rance of humanity being the grand Roman 
deficiency. Of the imperial busts the finest 
is one of the muscular brute Caracalla, with 
the short curly hair and beard characte- 





ic 
a | 


th mental and bodily, is unmollified, | 


ristic of rude gladiatorial strength, and the 
oblique frown to the life—a work of serene 
| super-imperial insight into “character ; 
though it may be doubtful whether this 
immortal branding by the sculptor of his 
august master is to be praised for boldness ; 
for Caracalla, in all likelihood, was proud of 
these formidable looks, and would have been 
wroth to see himself tricked out in the milk 
and water virtues.—‘ Virtues!” he seems 
saying, ‘‘devices, to make the weaker sort 
the stronger, and cheat life of its triumphs 
and pleasures! Inventions fit for puny 
things without muscles, the mere tricks of 
that vile incendiary eastern sect, which 
| threatens our whole world with flames!” 
Near him, Trajan, quite the contrary, seems 
a very good conversable sort of man; and 
| Antoninus Pius was benevolent: here is 
| the soundest sculpturesque evidence of it. 
Of the Roman world at large here is a 
| world of busts of a range of character most 
diversified, and so lively, that you make 
their personal uaintance, call on them 
again and again, find yourself beginning to 
be drawn towards their virtues, and to think 
scandal in certain other cases. Could it be 
less with this lady of the patrician, perhaps 
imperial, order, with her lofty tiara of hair 
aed es perhaps false as her heart), most 
me, proud, dissipated (here are some 
tell-tale lines wasting the cheek), plausible, 
et obviously alive to everythin tis bad. 
Vevertheless, one would pws, beers her for 
a friend than foran enemy. And near her 
is a ‘‘ Vestal,” muffled in chastest drapery, 
much like a nun’s. Even the nun’s tone of 
feeling seems there: nay, perhaps the better 
part of the nun’s doctrine is; for may she 
not haye been secretly converted, and by 
St. Paul himself, at Rome? And yet Seneca’s 
highest sentences are so purely, all but 
divinely, spiritual, that for all this Christian- 
a expression, she may be but a dis- 
ciple of his. Bulwer’s Calenus, the hideous 
riest of Isis, is assuredly near her, to the 
| life. Youth and extreme age are repre- 
| sented here, people with faculties straight 
| and crooked ; and amongst much that bears 
the stamp of illustriousness, peevish, ugly, 
conceited, stupid men, such as one meets with 
every day, have very appropriately left busts 
| without names. thus representing indi- 
| vidual character, the ancients are unequalled 
| for the norm Bd wet freshness with a 
simple straightforw wer and dignity 
of style; and oindasbio is their native 
genius for treating form, manifesting itself 
ever in lines of grace and force and 
harmony, such as are as essential to great 
Art as sweet subtle words and rh are 
to fine poetry, and of which the trans- 
lations and corresponding terms of our 
modern artists will, for the most , be 
found to be something comparatively poor. 
The most useful criticism on the Greek 
and Graeco-Roman sculptors would be that 
which, by the aid of photographed examples, . 
made clear the difference in style between 
our “‘classicality” and the true vital an- 
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tique. The worst commen 
condemns them in comparisons purely one- 
sided, and on mediwval and "oulileaiad 
grounds. ‘‘ Ancient Greece,” says Cole- 
ridge, ‘‘was not, nor ought ever to be, 
considered a permanent thing, but existed, 
in the disposition of Providence, as a pro- 
claimer of ideal truths, and that everlasting 
proclamation being made, its functions 
were naturally at an end.” Our recent 
cesthete would that those ideal truths 
should pass away too; but still that Phi- 
dian torso of Bacchus remains, only one 
broken sentence of the everlasting procla- 
mation, yet enough of itself to redeem us 
from the descent into which a mindless 
life-wasting realism, faintly galvanised by 
an unhandsome pauperising morality and 
a dreary religiosity, has unhappily sunk 
us 


In his second yolume, in a passage of 
magnificent abstract eloquence, the author 
of *‘Modern Painters” ds Phidias to 
‘*a great religious throne,” where, in his 
*‘ great rest of spirituality,” he is more 
exalted than Homer and Shakspeare. But 
a few P am after, the author says that 
‘“*the Greek could not conceive a spirit,” 
that he recollects not an ancient statue 
which expresses by the countenance an 
one elevated character of soul; and ail 


Greek conception he considers “full of | 


danger to the student, in proportion to his 
sialiniion of it.” What then, we would 
inquire, becomes of Phidias’s t religious 
throne; is he not decidedly Taated own 
from it again? The author thinks ‘‘ the 
two orders of Art, Christian and Pagan,'have 
in them nothing in common; the field of 
sacred history, the intent and scope of 
Christian feeling being too wide and exalted 
to admit of the juxtaposition of any other 
mode of conception ; they embrace all other 
fields” (except the antique, must we not 
infer ?) “‘like the dome of heaven.” The 
second part of these opinions, which we 
cannot reconcile with the first, approaches 
our belief that Christianity may compre- 
hend whatever is And ially we 
know no reason why the utmost beauty of 
mind should not harmonise with the utmost 
beauty of form ; and we think it clear that 
a religion which requires a rigid or attenu- 
ated | to express it, must itself be hard- 
ened or shrunk from the true divine type. 
If the religious theory would not fit in, or 
compose well, with the perfect manly line- 
aments, we should think the ey oqmnf 
matter for gravest distrust. But pro- 
blem is already solved by Michael Angelo 
himself, whose Sistine , no less than 
many of the mysterious figures around it 
(we speak not from the rude engravings), 
is peculiarly, singularly Phidian in its 
beauty and serene air, with nothing in 
form or character at variance with the 
antique. 

At the close of the patriotic and most 
high-minded discourse on the death of 
Lord Palmerston, delivered by the Dean 
of Westminster, Dr. Stanley, alluding to 
our future, to the great problems which 
our age, if any, may solve, speaks, as 
amongst them, of ‘‘ the great reconciliation 
of things old with things new, of things 
human with things sacred.” The in 
this ‘high calling,” which ially con- 


cerns our criticism, we doubt not, is the 
reconciliation of the pure Antique with 
Christian Art, and some considerable trans- 
fer of sesthetical reverence from the ascetic 
lack-amaranthine dreamer Perugino, to the 
noble large-spirited Phidias. 

W. P. Bay.ey. 


, the most ) 
deadening in its effect on Art, is that which | 


jastesoile 
| Ix the valedictory address lately delivered by , Ow December 12th, 





| 





MR. GLADSTONE ON GREEK ART. | 


Mr. Gladstone in presence of the authorities 
Edinburgh, 


— ne = University of 
e chose a subject involving the history of , 
civilisation, in y ax A with ‘hich —the neces- | 
compression exerted to render it available 

to his purpose—has reduced his oration to the | 
similitude of a series of correlative texts—each | 
proposing a theme for a separate treatise. Mr. | 

ladstone of antique sculpture as an | 
accompli artist; the formule he has de- | 
duced from his inquiries are the next thing | 
to the ice of Art. Few men living out of | 
the gs artist-life can understand that | 
the study of the human figure is indispensable | 
to the education of those who seek to qualify | 
themselves for this profession ; but the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer feels this necessity, and 
dares to avow his impression. 

Questions of pictorial embellishment have of 
late years been much before the House of Com- | 
mons; but they have been treated as money votes 
without—on the part of half a dozen members— | 
any intelligence of their merits and ion. | 
It is only two or three years since a member of | 
Parliament went out of his way to denounce as | 
immoral and wicked that course of study, | 


whereby alone an artist can arrive at any | 


degree of 


patronage have never gone hand in hand. The | 


practice of image-worship fosters the manu- | ® 


facture of works tawdry and puerile; indeed, | 
throughout Europe there is scarcely an object | 
of popular veneration entitled to be considered | 
as a work of Art. We know that the gilding | 
and tinting of statues was carried to a re ga 
of such refinement, that at a certain period in 
the history of Greek sculpture, there was but | 
one man to whom contemporary artists would | 
confide the colouring of their productions. It | 
is not improbable that this ice, when | 
carried to excess, was a sacrifice in obedience to 
the behest of patro: It is questionable 
whether the mixture of materials employed in 
the construction of statues for temples was the 
choice of the sculptor. Lord “ye | has 
expressed an opinion that the mixture of gold 
and ivory in the Zeus of Phidias, at Olympia, 
was a condescension to the popular taste, and 
this is the condition of our my school : = 
ticity supersedes poetry and serious subject 
pow “Now,” said Mr. Gladstone, “the 
climax of all Art, it seems to be agreed, is the 
rendering of the human form. What then 
could be so calculated to raise this ta- 
tion to the acme of its excellence, as belief 
that the human form ge only rs ane: 
nacle, but the original and proper pe, the 
inseparable attribute of Deity itself?” It 
pee be beyond our province, how briefly 
soever, to touch upon the religious part of the 
uestion. Not only was their ical religion 
vourable to the Art of the s, but the 
beauty of form, which so much abounded in 
the country, assisted the development of their 
sense of poetry and sculpture. e Athenians 
stood hi a artists, but were not themselves 
beautiful; and, si contrast, the Spartans, 
more remarkable for personal comeliness, were 
not so eminent in Art. With respect to the 
uestion of stripping in the arena, we are told 
t the Athletes were at first covered, and 
that it was the Lacedwmonians who first 


stri for the es. Mr. Gladstone alludes 
to the relations that have existed between Art 
and religion in all ages; but he never loses 


sight of his theme, by constant allusion to the 
licy, renown, genius, wisdom, and Art of the 
so Ob and the eloquence and knowledge with 
which he approaches and deals with the last of 
these attributes contrasts strongly with the 
shortcomings of a of those who in their 
public capacity are called upon to entertain such 
subjects. Much that was said was not new, but 
it is grateful to hear sound doctrine from the 
lips of one in a position to assist influentially in 
ing questions which have become import- 
ant, as well from the sums of involved 
in their solution, as from their panier. my 


—— Knowledge of Art and | of 











LAMBETH SCHOOL OF ART. 


the medals, medallions, 
&c., were delivered to the successful students 
by the Rey. R. Gregory, Chairman of the 
Committee. Thirty medals were awarded 


by the Department of Science and Art; of 


| these only four are for drawings in element- 


, the rest are for drawings of the 
tlhe. op ign. Of the five national me- 
dallions a’ ed only one is for an element- 


work, the remainder for — 
oe Taylor, who 


cially alluded 
the former 
the recent 
Academy. 
wore was 
throp; the 
Mr. Percival m 
model from the life this tle- 
man’s share, and another silver ah open 
taken by Mr. Tinworth, all students 
of the beth While noticing 
that this is a remarkable circumstance in 


any School Art student being so 
istingui ; and the contrast the success 
f this little on worked school, 


Sparkes, offers to the failure of the elabo- 
rate system of the central school at South 
Kensington, is instructive. 

Meanwhile we observe with pleasure 
that the teaching of this school is not 
wholly, or even princi , directed to 
the production of ‘hi ” students, 
but that the lower are also recog- 
nised. Any traveller to London who passes 
the Vauxhall Station of the London and 
South Western Railway must have re- 
marked between it Waterloo a new 
building rising fast from its foundation, 
which presents a more than usually agree- 
able appearance: built, as all London 
factories must be built, of brick, it yet 
attains to the dignity of architecture by 
the careful introduction of terra cotta. 
The basen er on = pom ager new 

ttery works is princi a series of large 
Fifo-sized heads needling the styles of 
Art, both antique and modern, under 
which the potter’s art has flourished. 
Thus we have Florence and Luca della 


own by their likenesses. 
Two life-sized ee ee 
represent respectively art and manu- 
facture of the potter. This interesting and 
thoughtful structure has been decorated 


entirely, as to the terra cotta, by the master 
of the beth School, and the medallions, 
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ANCIENT BROOCHES AND 
DRESS FASTENINGS. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


Pant I.—ANTIQUE BROOCHES. 


Once more I make my bow to the readers 
of the Art-Journal as the exponent of 
details in dress. It is now more than 
twenty years since I first took up the pen 
in their service, and commenced a ‘“‘ His- 
tory of Costume in England,” since then 

tly added to in the two editions of the 
a which was founded on these papers. 
But the subject is so varied and extensive, 
that the minor personal decorations could 


only come in for brief attention. Every 
artist who paints an historical picture knows 
this difficulty in obtaining the necessary 
minutice which will give vraisemblance to 

i . <n may = as this a 
very disagreeable to their facile pro- 

ings; others, like Maclise, evidently 
delight in the research; but many who 
may be well disposed to study and depict 
historic scenes truthfully, may not know 
in what way to guide their researches. The 
truth is, that authorities are widely scat- 
tered, and could — be brought together 
by one who knows where to look for them ; 
for often they lie hidden in books of con- 
siderable rarity, seldom looked at by readers 
of the present day, and only fully appre- 
ciated by li men, or genuine ents. 
I have frequent applications for examples 
of these minor details of costume, and am 
sometimes at a loss to point to authorities 


at a short notice. The papers I now pro- 
~~ to write will, however, clearly Ww 
ow varied and curious the history of any 
article of dress becomes if studied care- 
fully ; and how such minor details indicate 
clearly defined periods, as faithfully as any 
other historic left for our guidance. 
Sade? mg trys od re ,» was, in 
probability, adop men to se- 
cure the outer cloak upon the shoulders. It 
originated sneng ancient Greeks, and 
appears to have considered as a cha- 
racteristic of Greek costume, even after it 
had long been adopted by the Romans; as 
may be understood, says the learned Mont- 
faucon, from a of Suetonius in his 
life of Augustus. ‘‘ He distributed,” says 
he, “among various other persons, toge 





and pallia, and made a law that the Romans 
should wear the Greek habit, and the 
Greeks the Roman habit;” that is, that 
the Greeks should wear the toga, and the 
Romans the pallium. Now, though it be 
certain that the — or cloak, was 
peculiar to the Greeks, and that many 
authors, besides Suetonius, testify the same ; 
man as evident that this article of dress 

e afterwards the common habit of 
Greeks and Romans. 

Whether the early Greeks, like our own 
barbaric ancestors, originally this 
cloak with a simple pin of bone or metal, 
we cannot now ascertain. The earliest 
form in which we meet with a fibula is that 
of a circular disc, having a pin crossing it 
behind, which through the folds of 
the cloak, and was hidden from sight by 
this outer disc. It retained that form for 
ages, and is rarely seen upon antique 
monuments in any other shape. It is very 
clearly squuentel upon the statue of Paris, 
as shown in the cut occupying the centre 
of this page. It will be noted that the 
cloak covered the left arm, the openin 
being upon the right one, where the Tbessek 
reposed on the shoulder, leaving the right 
arm free. There is a very beautiful and 
well-known antique statue of Diana, repre- 
senting the aloes fastening her mantle 
in the same manner. 

The character of this outer garment 
varied with the seasons, but whether heavy 


and warm, or light and cool, it was usually 
plain in its character, or simply decorated 
with a border, and — ornament. Some- 
times, when worn by great personages, it 
appears to have been cena s with needle- 
work, and shot with threads of gold. Such 
an one is described in the Odyssey (book 
xix.) as worn by Ulysses :— 
“ In ample mode 

A robe of military'purple flow’d 

a ee, ty eye eny 

In the rich wool a keund, ‘ 

Bore on full stretch, and seized a dappled fawn : 

Deep in the neck his fangs indent their hold ; 

They pant and struggle in the moving gold.” 

When the brooch secured the short mili- 
tary cloak of the Romans, it was usually 
— the — of Po be wae As the 

esire for perso i increased, a 
brooch was worn on poe sgt ers the 
ladies often wearing a row of them to close 
the sleeve left open down the arm. Occa- 
sionally, they were also used to fasten the 
tunic above the knee, in the way that 
Diana, ‘‘ Queen and huntress, chaste and 
fair,” ap to have secured hers before 
she indulged in the chase. 

As luxury increased in the Roman Em- 
pire, these articles of utility became also 
ornaments of much cost and splendour. The 
art of the goldsmith was devoted to enrich- 
ments for them; that of the enameller to 
brilliant colouring. They increased in size 
greatly, and became distinctive of rank and 
wealth. The influence of eastern tastes 





when the seat of royalty was transferred 
from Rome to Constantinople, was visible 
in the jewellery afterwards usually worn. 
The great love of personal ornament was, 
and still is, the characteristic of the ‘‘ land 
of the sun;” nor was the taste by any 
means confined to the fair sex, the men in 
the East being as coyetous of jewellery as 
the ladies of the harem. The poorest per- 
sons still eagerly wear what their limited 
means allow, and will load themselves with 
cheap ornaments, although a pound weight 
of them would not be worth five shillings. 
These enamelled brooches are frequently 
found in places where Roman towns once 
stood. They may, in fact, be said to abound 
in most museums. We select two, as 
examples, from the York Museum, an 
cctabhiakment singularly rich in reliques of 
Roman art. York was one of the most 
important stations in England, and is the 


only city whose annals can boast of inti- 
mate connection with the Roman emperors 
themselves. Here died the great Septimus 
Severus, in the year 210, at the age of 65, 
‘‘worn out with anxiety, fatigue, and 
disease,” says the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, the 
historian of York. He had returned from 
his successful war in the north, but had 
achieved victory with the loss of fifty 
thousand of his soldiers. Antoninus Cara- 
calla, his eldest son, was with him at the 
time, but immediately set out for Rome. 
In the year 304, en the empire was 
divided between the Csesars Galerius and 
Constantinus Chlorus, Britain fell to the 
share of the latter, who immediately came 
over, and fixed his residence in York. He 
died two years afterward, and his son, Con- 
stantine the Great, succeeded him, being 
proclaimed emperor by the army at York, 
where he was at the time of his father’s 
death. York was doubtless one of the 
most important, if not the principal city, in 
Roman Britain. 

The first of these elegant brooches is of 





circular form, like a raised shield divided 
into several com ents, The side view 
placed with it will enable the reader to 
understand the arrangement of the pin, 
which moves freely on a pivot, the point 
held a curve in the lower projecting 
bar. e second example was found near 
Bootham bar, and is of more elaborate 
design. The raised centre is divided into 
ornamental compartments, filled with rich 
purple and white enamel colours. The 
point of the pin is here brought closer to 
the brooch, as if it had been intended to 
fasten a finer kind of material than the 
preceding one, which from its width would 
take in a coarser texture. 

The use of enamel colours as enrichments 
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to metal ornaments, belongs to the later 
days of Rome. Sometimes the work is 
very coarse, but specimens occur re 
rarely) of extremely delicate execution. It 
was executed in what the French anti- 
quaries term the champ-levé manner; that 
is, the part to be enamelled was cut, or 
hollowed, by a graving tool, in the surface, 
and then filled with fusible colours, rubbed 
when cool toa level surface. Tnis deco- 
ration was not confined to small articles of 
1 but was used for belts and sword- 

ndles. An admirable example of a small 
bronze vase, thus beautifully enriched, was 
found in excavating the triple tumuli popu- 
a> — as the Bartlow Hills, in Gera 

ridgeshire. Horse-trappings were high] 

enriched in the same manner. Demie, out 
small articles of furniture, were also inlaid 
with enamelled plaques of metal. 


. 





A tendency to great variety of design 
characterised the jewellery of the Byzantine 
empire; and the old circular fibula, that 

been worn contentedly for so very 
many centuries, was discarded for new 
forms ; which were again cast aside at the 
caprice of the wearer, attracted by the 
ever-varying designs of the jeweller. The 
bow or harp-shaped fibula, however, re- 
tained its place when once introduced, 
nearly as long as its circular forerunner. 
One of the finest specimens of a fibula of 
this kind is here given, copied from the 
original, which was discovered about twenty 
years ago by labourers employed on the 
railway near the town of Amiens, at a spot 
where other objects of the Gallo-Roman 
period were met with. The place may 
probably have been the cemetery of the 
town, when the masters of the world ruled 
there. The workmen found a leaden coffin of 





great thickness, which contained two skele- 
tons, the smaller having within it many 


articles of female ornament. These con- 
sisted of a pair of gold ear-rings of very 
peculiar and origi ign, a gold rin 


set with a cornelian, on which was engrav 

a youthful figure riding on a goat, a pair 
of slender armlets of , @ pendent orna- 
ment of glass, evidently formed to wear as 
a charm to keep off the baneful effect of the 
evil eye, so much dreaded by the ancients; 
and this buckle. The latter is constructed 
of the finest gold, the bow decorated with 
an upright row of pellets, and three small 
flowerets across the centre. The shaft is 
covered with most delicate chased orna- 
ment, or reeded patterns, soldered to the 
surface ; a row of raised studs are each in 
the middle of a curved quatrefoil, the outer 
border raised in lines of indented decora- 





tion. The whole bears traces of the influence 
of Greek art, the workmen of that highly- 
cultivated and artistic nation always excel- 
ing their Roman brethren, and richer 
classes in Rome patronising them in pre- 
ference. Nothing can exceed the delicacy 
and beauty of Greek jewellery ; the Roman 
being of a heavier and less artistic taste. 
The character of the two nations may thus 





be clearly traced in so insignificant an 
article as a breast-pin. 

The next cut represents two of the most 
ordinary forms of the bronze bow-shaped 
fibulz, as worn by the ordinary classes. 
The upper one was found at Strood, in 
Kent, in a brick field opposite Rochester 
Castle, on the other side of the Medway, 
which field had been the cemetery of 
city wien the Romans ruled it. They 
always had the wisdom to avoid the pesti- 
lential horrors of intramural interment, 
which we have indul in with great 
complacency until the few years, and 
have not given up without a le, 

The reader will notice, in both the latter 
instances, the pin is a continuation of a coil 
of strong metal, of which it is formed, and 








which gives it great strength and elasticity. 
When the latter was ~ through the 
several folds of the dress, and the end se- 
cured in the strong metal catch below, it 
would pot be easy to unfasten the garment, 
or lose the pin. The second example is less 
stiff in contour, and from it the reader may 
more clearly comprehend the arrangement 
for securing the pin. Here, again, the pin 
proceeds from spirals at the upper part of 
the brooch. 


I 


These common articles were sometimes | the 


made more attractive to the eye by decorat- 
enamel 





ing the upper portion with coarse 


colours; a specimen is given in our next 
cut; itis of cl form, and cheap con- 
struction ; it was found, with mary other 
minor antiquities, among heaps of bones, in 
the well-known caves at King’s Scarr, about 
two miles north-east of Settle, in Yorkshire 
—cayes that are conjectured to have been 
the homes of the old Britons who once lived 
a semi-savage life in them. 

In the excellent museum at Boul e are 


preserved many articles found in im- 
mediate ee 8 and belonging to 
the Gallo-Roman period. Amon om is 


the bronze fibula, engraved by side of 
that just described, which shows the very 
decided arc formed by the upper part, and 
the mode by wliich the point of the pin was 
secured in the sheath below. 

Sometimes these bow-shaped fibulze were 
made with an extremely large and ugly bow, 





which hung over the dress. They are oc- 
casionally met with six inches in width, 
with a pin an inch or two longer: being 
used for the heavier winter cloaks. The 
gore-shaped pendant is made hollow, and is 
often decorated with incised Frag and zig- 
zag patterns. They appé ve been in 
po 2 “seven among io Renin provincials 
in Gaul and Britain, icularly as the 
nature of the winters obliged them to seek 
in the heavy woollen sagum, or in the skin 


mantle, some ter protection against the 
inclemency of fhe er than their south- 
ern conquerors required. 


Allusion has already been made to the ex- 
treme taste for j , and gaudy 
nal decoration, indulged in by the later 
rulers, after the seat of government 

had been removed to Constantinople. It 
seems to have increased as their power de- 
cayed: for the rude paintings and mosaics 
of the eighth and ninth centuries depict 





emperors and empresses in dresses literally 


covered with ornament and jewellery— 
their best evongth in depicting the dremen, 
eir best in depicti e 8, 
as if they had nor he cnilar 
those given by good Mrs. Primrose, the 
wife of the immortal Vicar of Wakefield, 
who expressly desired the painter of her 
portrait to put as many. jewels on her 
stomacher ‘‘as he could for the money.” 
The bust of the Emperor Constantine 
Pogonatus (so called from the ample beard 
the monarch wore) is an example of male 
foppery. This emperor came to the throne 
A.D. 668, and died in 685. It will be per- 
ceived that two brooches fasten his outer 


garment, one u each shoulder. That 
upon the ri pang highly enriched, but 
iginal, as y worn by the emperor, 


was most probably much more so, by chas- 
ing, enamel, and jewels, which the artist had 
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not space, or perhaps ability,:to express. 
Hasan heigtices i amc a | 
probably formed of hollow gold beads, cast 
in an ornamental matrix ; such having been 
found in Crimean graves; and less fre- 
uently in. those of the Germanic and 
ish chieftains and aristocrats. To the 
ends of these chains were affixed circular or- 
naments, sometimes decorated with enamel, 
like the York fibulzealready described, and 
sometimes with ‘cameos, set in gold frame- 
work: for as the Arts decayed, the finer 
works of this kind, executed in the palmy 
days of Rome, were inuch prized and valued 
as the works of a race who were acknow- 


ni be mentally superior. 
empresses, ielietliienee’s aecher 
abundance of jewellery their lords ; 
oF also wore great circular brooches on 
shoulder, but they increased the pen- 
dent ornaments by aang: Sere gold 
chains, which hung across breast, and 
from the brooches on both sides nearly to the 
waist; at the ends of thesechains was a group 
of smaller chains, each supporting a jewel 
of varied» form, so that a heavy: bunch of 
them wasformed. Ultimately other chains 
with t jewels were attached to the | 
chain passed across the breast, and | 





completely covered that part of the pérson ' These galleries contain many fine specimens of 


with decoration. * 
In the museum at Mayence is preserved 
a very curious monumental sculpture upon | 
which is represented the effigy of the man 
for. whom it was erected, his wife and son. 


of seventy-five, and appears to haye been 


merous,to his lady in the article of jewel- | |: : ae 
. to the J habit of his {254 capcally with regent ton 
Mr. C. Roach Smith, who first | Guted by ante of 


eraft. 
published. this curious monument in his | 
‘ Collectanea Antiqua,” observes that ‘‘ she | 
had . evidently dressed carefully for the 
i e wears a vest, fitting clusel 
gathered frill, beh ie are 
to a frill, which is en y, 3 | 
torque, or gold necklet, Over this hangs a 
t, which falls gracefully down in 
t, and is crossed at the breast over the 
left arm. egg arm iegphaegie dae 
no common ipti nor niggardly | 
bestowed. Steen the breast, below th 


eo | 


tribe whose proper 


name need not be too 
curiously asked for; but unluckily the de- 
signer of the brooch indulging in the gro- 
ue, has represented some monstrous 
bird with bats’ ears emerging from one side 
of the fish. 
We conclude our present series with two 
ge one from the banks of the Rhine, 


e other found opposite our. own shores. | 


The first represents a bird, probably of the 
hawk kind, whose eye has on made tho 
socket for a garnet, and the extremity of 
his tail a receptacle for another piece of 
jewellery. It was found on the site of the 

man station at Cologne. The second, 
which is of plain bronze, is more fortunate 
as an attempt to represent a cock; it was 
discovered, with many other curious anti- 
quities, at Etaples,’ near Boulogne, and is 
preserved in the museum of the latter town. 


————— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—M. Nieuwerkerke, the Superinten- 
dent of’ the Fine Arts under the Imperial 
Government, proposes to have an exhibition in 
the capital of the principal pictures belonging 
to the various public eries in the proyinces. 


the French school, and would doubtless make 


an interesting collection; moreover, it would | p 


be a return for like services rendered by Paris 


to the departments. 
Brussets.—The Belgian Government has 


age | created a new functionary in connection with | 
| the Fine Arts; his dutieswill be to advise the | , very careful and painstaking artist, his 


to Art sub- 
the Interior, 
with to works to be exe- 
the Governmegt; to superin- 
tend the execution of public works of Art; to 
visit and report upon Art Exhibitions; and to 
execute whatever commissions the Minister may 


authorities on all. matters “ang 4 
r) 


| judge*useful in the interest of Art. M. Van | been more e 
neck | Soust de Borkenfeld, lately chiéf of the Bureau | tian art, and those historical incidents which 


of the Beaux Arts under the same r, is 
gars to the new and more important office. 
We might in England find the advantage of 
having such an official, if one could be met 
with “ master of the situation.” It is possible 
that, with a head of this kind, a man of ability, 
knowledge, and without prejudices, the mistakes 
now so often occurring would be avoided.— 


| * SELECTED, PICTURES. 
| FROM THE COLLECTION OF JAMES H. MACRAE, 
ESQ., LIVERPOOL. 
| SUSANNAH. 
J. R. Herbert, R.A., Painter, + H. Bourne, Engraver. 
| A NEw pictorial rendering has been. given 
by. Mr. Herhert to this subject, one in 
considerable ‘ayour with some’ of the old 
| masters, and which they treated in the 
, most.objectionable spirit of the apocryphal 
| narrative. The wife of pote cme, the 
| Babylonian, is here represented in the 
| character assigned her the. historian, 
| of ‘fa very fair woman, ook one that feared 
| the Lord. Her parentsalso were righteous, 
| and taught their daughter according to the 
| law of Moses.” e picture, therefore, 
| must only be regarded as a study—but a 
very fine one—of a Jewish female in a 
| devotional attitude, without the slightest 
| reference to the circumstance which has 
| given her a place in Hebrew story. It isa 
ri¢hly-costumed figure, beautiful in forin 
and features, with a background of Baby- 
lonish architecture, showing the gardens on 
| the h Racor oy? on 
| originality tment which, i nt 
of the artistic merit of ‘Scale dcedene it 
very acceptable, and entitles it to much 
raise 


Since Mr. Herbert joined;'a few years 
ago, the communion of the Roman Church, 
he appears to have tly chan the 
character and style of his art. At all times 





{wey even before, that period, mani- 
ested. considerable earnestness of purpose, 
j and a thoughtful, reflective mind, com- 
| bined with a tendency towards what is now 
called the school of the Pre-Raffaellites. 
Since. then, his attention seems to have 
ially turned towards Chris- 


| grew out of religious differences. Such, 
| for example, are his ‘ First Introduction 
| of Christianity, into Britain,’ ‘Christ and 

the Woman of Samaria,’ ‘The Trial of the 
| Seven Bishops,’ ‘ St. ry teaching the 
| Roman Boys the Chant,’ ‘Our Saviour sub- 
| ject to his Parents at Nazareth,’ ‘ The Out- 


torque, is azose-shaped ornament or brooch, | The Belgian Academy of Fine Arts has offered | cast of the People,’ ‘Christ sleeping in the 


and.beneath, that a couple of fibule; two | 
more of a similar pattern fasten the upper | 
arn near the right shoulder, and upon 

ee ee! an arm- 
es 


* 


is arm, and bracelets | 
upper portion of | 
judging gg be 

ve | 
Emperor Hadrian. 


y r than her 
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costume. | 
and subverted | 
of the most absurd | 
and made more gro- | 
enamel colours. 
formed the face of | 
would never have 
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a have tem- | yi 
i judgment, and to have | together 
i to set herself | 


Birds, pevereny 


rizes for three essays, to be written in Latin, 
Dieu, or Flemish: 1. ie History of Mural 
Painting in Belgium, and of its Application to 
yr Fey a tabs csiiioeed” as Archi 
tect; 3. On the various Methods of Teaching 

img, regarded from a Scientific and Artistic 
Point of View. 

Coréenz.—At the last meeting of the society 
for the completion ‘of Cologne Cathedral, it was 
stated by the master architect, Mr. Voigtel, that 
with the aid of the present resources, which 

ield annually 250,000 thalers, the two towers, 
with all the statues and ornamenta- 
tions within and without the dome, will be com- 

eted within ten years. The Pall Mall Gazette 
says :—‘f Instead of the four millions asked for 
by the late architect, somethi 
sum will now be sufficient— materials and 
rt having become cheaper—for the com- 
pletion of the work of many centuries. In three 

ears from ihis time the northern tower will be 


may be obtained from M. De Wylder, Ghent. 


, Wilderness,’ ‘St. John the Baptist eee 
| ing Herod,’ ‘ Magdalene with Spices 
| approaching the Tomb .of Christ,’ ‘Mary 
he grad into the motintainous Country,’ 
| ‘The Monks of St .Bernard’s Abbey, Leices- 
| tershire, gathering in the Harvest,’ &. &c. 
| The enumeration of these works will tend 
to show the direction which the artist’s mind 
has taken within the last few years. ‘he 
subjects differ widely from those that en- 
gaged his attention in the earlier part of 
is practice: scenes of Italian life and his- 
tory, with others of an ideal character, such 
| patton nto eas oe at -— — of 
| a Monastery,’ ‘A Monastery in the Four- 
| teenth Century ’—the two last painted when 
| his religious belief appeared to be in a state 


of / 

Some of the pictures he has exhibited of 
| late yaars have been sketches for the fres- 
coes Mr. Herbert to execute for 
the Houses of Par t, illustratin;; 


| Shakspere’s Lear, in the Poets’ Hall, anu 


numerous subjects from the Old Testament, 

to the Peers’ Robing Room. 
From what he has already completed in 
the building, it. may be y affirmed that 
the work could not have been entrusted to 
one: who wil. more conscjentiously ani 
oe perform the laborious and diffi- 
cult assigned him by the Royal 
Commissioners. 
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MEMORIES OF THE AUTHORS OF THE AGE: 


A SERIES OF WRITTEN PORTRAITS (FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCE) OF GREAT 
MEN AND WOMEN OF THE EPOCH. 


By 8. OC. HALL, F.S.A., ann Mars. 8. C. HALL. 





“ History may be formed from permanent monuments and records, but lives can only be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day less and less, and in a short time is lost for ever.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 


OUTHEY was “ consti- 
i< tutionally cheerful and 
therefore hopeful.” In 






gomery, he thus writes: 
—‘* Oh that I could im- 
part to you a portion of that 
animal cheerfulness which I would 
notexchange fortherichest earthly 
inheritance. For me, when those 
whom I love cause me no sad 
anxiety, the skylark on a summer 
morning is not more joyous than 
I am; and if I had wi on my shoulders, 
I should be up with him in sunshine 
carolling for pure joy.” 

“ A cheerful life is what the Muses love, 

A soaring spirit is their prime delight.” 
His religion was practical. In his calm 
solitude, amid a quiet and contented peasan- 
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a letter to James Mont- | his 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 


try, few cases of grief and misery came in his 
way, and he was ever too busy a man to seek 
them; but there were many pensioners on 
is small income, some who had rights, 
others who had none. This is pesky his 
very few references to the subject :—‘“‘ It is 
my fate to have more claimants upon me 
than usually fall to the share of a man 
who has a family of his own.” Only once 
in his life was he able to say he had a 
ear’s sufficient income ‘in advance.” 
et he writes, ‘‘on the whole, few men 
aus, Bae al to be for 
essings enjoyed.” 
Although he said of himself— 

And those which are to comemy sure reward wil give,” 
antici 
he enjo 
unifo’ 


honours were not the only ones 
, although he was so wise as 
y to decline the political and social 
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as 


THE FALL OF LODORE. 


distinctions that were offered him. In 1826, 
— his absence in Holland, he was 
el member for the borough of Down- 
ton, by the influence of Lord Radnor; 
that honour he declined, as consistent 
neither with his circumstances, inclina- 
tions, habits, nor pursuits in life. More- 
over, the return was null, inasmuch as he 
held a pension of £200 a year ‘‘during 
leasure,” and was without a “‘ qualifica- 
ion.” The latter objection would have 
been removed by a subscription of admirers 





* Continued from p. 24. 





and friends to purchase for him the requisite 
*‘ estate ;” but other objections retained 
their force. Robert Southey, therefore, 
continued to be “ Robert Lackland,” and a 
new writ was moved for. 

In 1835 (the letter is dated February 1st) 
Sir Robert Peel communicated to Southey 
thus :—‘‘ I have advised the king to adorn 
the distinction of etage with a name 
the most eminent in hterature, and which 
has claims to respect and honour that 
literature alone can never confer.” And in 
a second letter, Sir Robert alludes to the 
eminent services he had rendered not only 


to literature, but to the higher interests of 
virtue and religion. 

That honour Southey also declined, hay- 
ing however, first communicated with his 
son, and found the opinions and feelings of 
that son in entire and beautiful goagues § 
with his own. ‘I am writing,” he . 
‘* for a livelihood, and a livelihood is all I 
have gained.” Incessant work ‘‘ enabled 
him to live respectably, nothing more:” 
** without his pension,” he says, ‘“‘ it would 
not have done even that.” 

Walter Scott, in a letter to Southey, en- 
treats him to take warning and not overwork 
himself. How Soqreemey. is this counsel 


given, where only y toil produces 
ily bread! Few worked than 
Scott, and none harder than Southey. To 
Southey, however, mental labour was an 
absolute necessity ; a year of illness such as 
most men have to er during life would 
have inevitably brought that which most of 
all things terrified him—debt. Ofcourse, he 
*‘overworked ” himself; of course, we all do, 
whose incomes are precarious, determined 
not only by the fancy of the public, but 
pe Core Lis ae car og on any one 

which depends life—the life of the ‘‘ man 
of letters by ion.” The caution, ‘Do 
not yourself,” to such men is, 
something like the prescription of port wine 
daily to an artisan whose wages are twenty 
shillings o week. 


The prime minister, however, had the 
happiness to augment his pension to £500 
a year. That in ce came somewhat 
a ig ae gh ae %t dispelled the cloud 

t it di e 
would have darkened its 
decline. He had passed his sixtieth year, 
tig known but one great sorrow, the 
loss of his darling son, Herbert :— 

“In whose life I lived, in whom I saw 
My better part transmitted and improved.” 

os common lot” had — his, 7 
troubles were now ering Wi > 
seas bic heloan eile wonsltied 2 unatic 
asylum, in the vain hope that her resto- 
ration might be surer there than at home. 
It had God to visit him with the 
‘< severest of all domestic afflictions, those 
ralone excepted into which guilt enters.” 
He seldom afterwards qui the retire- 
ment in which he lived at Greta Hall. 

In November, 1837, his wife, Edith Southey, 
died. It was, as he writes to his old friend 
Cottle, ‘‘a change from life to death, from 
death to life.” ‘‘ While she was with me I 
did not feel the weight of years; my heart 
continued young, and my spirits retained 
their youthful buoyancy.” ‘‘ We have been 
married two-and-forty years, and a more 
affectionate and Preniy 2 wife no man was 
ever blessed with.” ‘‘ After two-and-forty 
years of marriage, no infant was ever more 
void of offence towards God and man. I 
never knew her to do an unkind act, nor 
say an unkind word.” His wife was his 
“‘ note-taker ;” her pen had been his ever 
ready help before her daughters up 
to ad him. She made ciienta ies him ; 
and, therefore, he writes in a letter after her 
death—‘‘ She will continue to be my help- 
mate as long as I live and retain my 


senses 
afterwards, when his threshold 


ae Come > 


Two years 
rarely echoed to familiar foo 


when 
his children and friends had ually 
departed for homes on earth or homes in 
Heaven, he resolved on ing his very 
dear friend, Caroline Bowles. ey were 


married, on the 5th of June, 1839, at 





* Tt was at that time of trial, he quoted a from 
“some old author :”—“ Remember, under ap alton, 
that Time is short, and that 


cross be 
heavy, you have not far to bear it.” or oe 
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Boldre Church, and he returned to Greta 
Hall with her in the August following.* 

She came to his home when it was all 
but desolate, when his vigour had declined, 
when he could no more take the long 
walks that gave him health and strength ; 
when his mind was clouded, and when his 
days could be but few ; when he was indeed 
‘‘ shaken at the root.” 

I knew Caroline Bowles before she 
became the wife of Southey. She had 
long passed the middle age, was not hand- 
some, though with a very gentle manner 
and gracious countenance; a loveable, be- 
cause & , woman. Her books, though 
now seldom read, are not forgotten. She 
was worthy to be the companion, the friend, 
the wife, of Robert Southey. She has been 
silent as to his latter days; but it is cer- 
tain, from the pious nature of her mind, 
that she led him onward toward the celes- 
tial city to which he was hastening.t 

The “‘enemy”—so Death is wrongfully 
called—was creeping towards him. ‘‘ His 
movements were slower; he was subject to 
frequent fits of absence ; there was an in- 
decision in his manner, and an unsteadi- 
ness in his step, wholly unusual to him.” 
** He sometimes lost his way even in fami- 


liar places ;” “‘in some of the last notes | 


he wrote the letters were formed like those 
of a child.” ‘His mind,” writes one of 
his friends, ‘‘ was beautiful even in its de- 
bility ;” the river was not turbulent as it 
joined the ocean. In 1840, Wordsworth 
describes a visit to his old friend of half 
a century :—‘‘ He did not recognise me till 
he was told. Then his eyes flashed for a 
moment with their former brightness, but 
he sank into the state in which I had found 
him, patting with both hands his books 
affectionately, like a child.” 

In the malady of his departed wife he had 
learned what a woeful thing it is, 

“ When the poor flesh surviving doth entomb 
The reasonable soul ;” 
and not long afterwards he was doomed 
himself to feel that terrible affliction. 

Tt was a sad sight to see the aged and 
venerable man “‘ en at the root,” “‘ irri- 
table as he had never been before,” ‘‘ losing 
his way in well-known places,” his fornr 
thin and =o a wre oo from his 
eyes, or shining dimly as a light going out, 
and the bright intelligence fading from the 
still fine features; growing worse and worse, 
with brief intervals of consciousness, during 
which, with “placid languor,” sometimes, 


* “We have been acquainted more than twenty years, 
and that intance was matured into friendship at a 
time when no possibility it ever eed 
farther could have been looked to on ei! part. Iam in 
my — ear, Caroline Bowles in her fifty-second 
year. shall have for my constant companion one who 
will render my fireside cheerful, and save me from that 
forlorn feeling against which even my spirits, buoyant as 
they’are by constitution, might not always have been able 
to bear me up.” 

+ At that time Southey writes,—* Her health is so bad, 
and her bodily frame so frail, that you would suppose her 
to be on the brink of the grave.” I find I have preserved a 
letter from Caroline Bo to Mrs. Hall, dated July 2, 1830, 
which contains passages that may illustrate her character :— 
“ At present the little energy restored ial restoration 
to health, is all in requisition to answer c! of this ‘ work- 
a-day world’ which may not be put off till a more conve- 
nient season ; and then, I must confess, that when I can 
command my own time, and a gleam of sunshine is vouch- 
safed to us, I am more restless within walls than a 
squirrel in his cage, and grudge every moment not spent 
in the garden, or in a little open carriage, or on the back of 
& certain palfrey, Miniken jclert, whose diminutive 
portions would just fit him for a to Queen Mab, 
and who seems to have as much taste for scrambling with 
me over hill, dale, and common, as if he was still-roamin 
his native isle. 





Crown 
pensions—£200 a “in i of her late hus- 
band’s eminent literary merits ;” and in 1861 Miss Kate 
Sauthey received Sie ahs tole account of 
d the important services rendered by father to English 








apparently, torpor, he hopelessly and help- 
lessly es the pe Ta bor ace 4 still ‘‘me- 
chanically ” moving about his books, taking 
down one and then another, looking upon 
them with relics of old love, and mourn- 
fully murmuring as he put them by,— 


“ Memory, memory, where.art thou gone ?” 


So passed the last three or four years of 
his life, giving the clearest proof that he 
could do nothing, because nothing was 
done. There had been no sudden shock, 
no bodily ailment; the mind was simply 
worn out by the wear and tear of life—fifty 
years of labour, as ‘‘ by profession a man 
of letters!” 

On the 21st of March, 1843, he died, in the 
vam Nag 2 year of his age, ‘“‘in sure and 
certain hope of a glorious SS emeiiea.” 

On the 23rd of March, 1843, he was buried 
in the churchyard of Crosthwaite, where his 
wife Edith, four of his children, and several 
of his dear household, relatives, and friends 
had been, or have since been, laid. The 
tombstone contains their names, the dates of 
their births and deaths—no more.* Here 
** the dead sr and give admonition to the 
living.” His funeral was private. Except 
the members of his family, there were but 


Ss 





two strangers ; a white-headed man, older 
by four years than the departed, walked over 
the mountains that gloomy and stormy day, 
to offer a last tribute of affection on his 
grave; it was the venerable poet, William 
Wordsworth, who leaned upon the arm of 
his son-in-law, Quillinan—a most estimable 
gentleman and true poet, who survived but 
a short time his illustrious father-in-law. 
It was told me by one who was present that 
as the solemn words were uttered, ‘fashes to 
ashes, dust to dust,” a ray of unlooked-for 
sunshine suddenly fell upon the grave; 
the rain ceased, the wind lulled, and, at 
the instant, two small birds sung from an 
adjacent tree. In a poem entitled ‘‘ The 
Funeral of Southey,” written by Mr. Quil- 
linan, he notices this—which we may there- 
fore accept as a striking and most interest- 
ing fact :— 
“ Heedless of the driving rain, 
Fearless of the mourning train, 


Perched upon the trembling stem, 
They sung the Poet’s requiem.” 


Posthumous honours were accorded to the 
poet. There is a bust in the Poet’s Corner 
of Westminster Abbey, and another in the 
cathedral of the City whose chiefest glory it 
is—or, at least, ought to be—that Bristol 


VIEW OF KESWICK. 


was his place of birth. But the monument 
in Crosthwaite Church is a fine and very 
beautiful achievement of sculptured Art; a 


memory of this great and good man, who 
was so “lovely in his life,” is but limited. 
I knew him only in London, in 1830, when 


recumbent figure, in pure white marble, | he was in the wane of life, yet not older 
without a spot; and the accomplished sculp- | than fifty-six ; even then he had been forty 


tor, Lough, 
preserved, wi 


ha 
singular fide 


Wordsworth I have elsewhere quoted. Two 

of his own (writing 

be placed there: he 
“ Teacheth in his — 

The love of all things lovely, all gs pure !” 

I haye intimated that my personal 





* The family have all passed away from Keswick ; and 
only memory and these church: graves remain to pre- | 
serve, as they will do for ever, the renowned name, in that | 
most district. Katherine Southey, who was born | 
at Greta Hall, died at Lairthwaite Cottage, Keswick, on | 
the 12th of August, 1864, and was laid by the side of her | 
kindred. She was aged fifty-four. Her aunt, Mrs. Lovell | 
(one of the three sisters, Mrs, Coleridge and Mrs, Southey | 

i died there but a few years previous, at | 

been 


iration, has | 
, the fea- | 
tures and expression of the poet,t as he de- | 
scribes him in placid and tranquil sleep. | 
On the base are inscribed the lines by | 


of another) might also | 


| the 


'as he a 





years, or very nearly so, an author—living 
** laborious days” from his youth upwards. 
I met him more than once at the house 
of Allan Cunningham, whom he cordially 
greets in one of his poems,— 
“ Allan, true child of Scotland ; thou who art 
So oft in spirit on thy native hills.” 

h I can add nothing of worth to 
portrait I have given, I may recall him 
to me. He was the very 
beau ideal of a poet, singularly impressive, 
tall, somewhat slight, slow in his move- 
ments, and very dignified in manner, with 
the eye of a hawk, and with sharp features 
and an aquiline nose, that carried the 
similitude somewhat farther. His forehead 
was broad and high, his eyebrows dark, his 
hair profuse and long, rapidly approaching 
white. I can see vividly, even now, hi 

and winning smile. To the com- 
monest observer he was obviously a man 
who had lived more with books than men, 
whose converse had chiefly been with ‘‘ the 
mighty minds of old,” whose ‘‘ days,” whose 
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‘‘ thoughts,” whose ‘ hopes,” were, as he 
tells us they were, ‘‘ with the dead !” 


In the few and brief conversations I had | high) 


with him, he impressed me—as indeed he 
did every person who was, even for an 
hour, his companion—with the conviction 
that he elevated the profession of letters 
not only by knowledge acquired and dis- 
tributed, not alone by the wisdom of his 
career and the integrity of his life, but by 
manners unassuming and unexacting, and 
by a condescending gentleness of demea- 
nour that, if not humility in the common 
sense of the term, arose out of generous 
consideration and large charity. 

The same modesty as self was 
conspicuous in letters I had the honour to 
receive from him whtn I was writing a 
memoir of him in the “ Book of Gems.” 
Unhappily these letters I have given away 
as autographs. Possibly this remark may 
meet the eye of persons who are now their 
owners, and they may furnish me with 
copies of them. 

me MS. letters from Southey to Miss 
Seward have been kindly placed in my hands 
by John Dillon, Esq., whose collection of 
autographs is one of rare value and interest. 





Even at the risk of too much prolonging 
this Memory, I venture to print them as 
: istic of the writer’s mind. 
The is dated 1807, the second 1808. 

“ Surely nothing was ever more calculated to 
deaden and dwarf the mind than that fashion of 
breeding up all persons to be critics! Did you 
ever see Dr. Aiken’s ‘ Letters to a Young Lady’ 
ape = cote of poetry ?—as if it were a course 
of physic. They were written, I believe, to his 
daughter, Miss Lucy ; and in these letters the 
Doctor says to his daughter, ‘Make yourself 
mistress of the “Paradise Lost.”’ The book 
fell into oe i states ny when he came to 
passage he repea‘ e words, ‘make yo 
mistress of the “Paradise Lost,”’ ‘and. with a 
wholesome malediction w the author, which 
flows more pardonabl Lom the tongue than 
from the pen, he whisked the unhappy volume 
behind the fire.” 

“T will tell you freely and fairly the impres- 
sion which Mr. French's squib A Words- 
worth leaves upon my mind. You know that I 
am not blind to Wo: orth’s faults; but when 
I see a man take up the poems of W 
and ing over pieces of such beauty as the 
‘Tintern Abbey,’ ‘The Leech Gatherer,’ ‘The 
Brothers,’ ‘ Michael,’ ‘The Song of Brougham 
Castle,’ &c., fix upon the weeds of the collection, 
and join in with the yelping pack of curs who 





are attempting to hunt him down, I cannot but 
feel that it is no mark of a generous or a good 
spirit. If Mr. French does not admire, and 
greatly admire, the greater number of these 
poems, he does not know what is. In 
that case, his satire is the effect of that common 
dislike which bad poets feel towards good ones. 
But if he has any poverty a merit of these 
better poems, something more importance 
than the understanding will be found in fault. 
This is a malicious age, an age of slander and of 
selfishness, and the spirit of the age has infected 
him. What would he think of a critic who, if 
Milton were mentioned, should immediately 
begin to ridicule his psalms, and his translation 
from Horace? What does every Englishman 
think of Voltaire’s criticisms upon Shak ? 
And just such is the jew d’esprit of Mr. ch. 
I give it a French name, for any “hy OY 
a be too pe — witlessness. is 
© consequence of this prevailing disposition to 
ridicule the faults of men of ius, instead of 
ae ang the fair praise which they deserve ? 
t those persons who take their opinions 
from others, are deterred from purchasing the 
books, and the author is disheartened from 
laying anything more before an ful 
eration. This is the case with W , 

e has stopped the publication of his ‘ White 


Doe,’ and it is probable that he will 
continue to write as long as he lives, what he 
writes will be reserved for an i i 


Write : in which 
justice will be done him. With respect to 





in as they do 


myself, these thi 
him. But they inflict upon me a heavier injury. 


give me no 


I cannot subsist without the profits of m 
and in consequence of the total failure of ‘ oc,’ 
whole years elapsed in which I did not write a 
— verse. - Me sc shall io 
m poem to poem, but unless ee y 
secure the fair price of the manual labour be- 
stowed upon them, not one of them shall go into 
the world, till I —— out of it. By these 
means, at least, I can by some provision for 
my children, and elude the abrurd laws of copy- 
right, which would otherwise rob them of the 
property just when it will begin to be valuable.” 


A few months I made a pilgrimage i 
to the house in witeh Seathoey i , and to 
the grave in which he is buried. I had for 
my pleasant and profitable companion [to 
his sound and pencil I am chiefly 
indebted for the illustrations * that accom- 

y this Memory] the artist, my friend, 
Sasal Thompson, who knew the poet and 
knew also his neighbour, Wordsworth. - 


© 2 Bane stem 0e edtieeciaigs Se Seto eee 
me by an accomplished r, Mr. A. PETTITT— 
me establishment is 4 > oy eswick ; he has taken views of 





house being a short quarter of a mile out of 


Greta Hall, for nearly half a century his 
residence—his ‘‘ loop- of retreat”— 
stands on a slight elevation above the 
River Greta, and close to its confluence 
with the Derwent.* It is now the dwelling 
of an amateur naturalist, who has filled it— 
and by no means, unpleasantly—with the 
skins of birds and animals of many lands. 
From a picturesque bridge—Greta Bridge 
—a view of the house is obtained. It was 
originally two houses, converted by the 
poet into one. It consists of many rooms, 
all small, except what was the poet’s library, 
his library in chief, that is to say, for every 
apartment was lined with books. ‘‘ Books,” 
writes Wordsworth, ‘‘ were his passion.” 
‘* Books were his passion, as wandering was 
mine ;” and, he adds, circumstances might 
pe lg the <00 9 ae 
whose monastery was a library, an 
other a pedlar, such as he describes his 
‘* Wanderer” to have been. Adjoining it 
is the chamber in which he died, or ra 
in which his spirit was released from its 
earthly tabernacle, to companion the angels 
and pure spirits who had gone before, and 
to be with the Master he had long served. 
He there, to borrow a line from his friend 


Coleridge, 
“ Found life in death!” 
A garden surrounds the house ; there is 
a sloping lawn in front, and immediately 
facing the entrance aretwo ‘‘narrow-leayed”’ 


i, trees, planted the poet. Let 
us hope that no tless or heedless 
hand will ever remove them. Behind is a 


thick growth of shrubs and underwood, 
ing down to an embrasure of the river ; 
along the bank is the poet’s walk, at the 
end of which was a seat beneath an elm 
tree, where he often sat looking across the 
stream upon the ruins of an old go 4 now 
a barn) and the mountains of old Skiddaw 
and Blencathra. 
In front of the house, however, the 
dest view is obtained. It commands 
entwater (the loveliest of all the Eng- 
lish lakes: ‘‘I would not,” writes Southey, 
‘*exchange Derwentwater for the Lake of 
Geneva’”’), on which look down the loftiest 
and the most picturesque of the mountains 
of Cumberland. From every one of the 
windows there is a glorious prospect. 
Within ken is the “ us confusion of 
Borrowdale, just reveali its sublime 
chaos the narrow vista of its 
rge.” There is bleak Skiddaw, with “its 
SS black head,” that extorted a compli- 
ment even from London-loving Charles 
Lamb. There is Souter Fell, where ghosts 
have been seen in a in the b: light 
of day. There is the Druids’ Temple, little 
more than a mile from Keswick, at the foot 
of Saddleback,—old Blencathra,—near the 
entrance to St. John’s Vale, the stones of 
which ‘‘no person can count with a like 
result as to number.” There is Derwent- 
water, seen from so many points, with its 
traditions of the young lord who was “‘ out 
in the fifteen,” and died on a seaffold on 
Tower Hill. You may still ascend “‘ the 
Lady’s Rake,” up which his lady fled for 
shelter ; and if you listen calmly, you may 
hear the distant fall of Lodore. m his 
window he saw, as he wrote, not only Der- 
went ‘‘ that under the hills reposed,” but 
—— “the hills that, calm and majestic, 
Lifted their heads into the silent sky, from far Glaramara, 
— and Maidenmawr to Griesdale and westernmost 
Dark and distinct ——” 
The walks that were familiar to the poet 
were in all directions; some at a distance 








* The river Derwent connects the two lakes—Derwent- 
water and Bassenthwaite. The Greta joins the Derweut, 
el gd they make their way into the lake (Bassen- 
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EXHIBITION OF ILLUMINATED 
DRAWINGS, 
BY HENRY SHAW, F.S.A. 





Mr. Henry Suaw is an artist who has rendered 
a critical notice of any exhibition of his works 
altogether unnecessary. With the announce- 
ment of the existence of any such exhibition it 
is quite sufficient to associate the briefest possible 
statement, that the works exhibited are in Mr. 
Shaw’s own masterly style; nothing more is 
needed to be said as to the merits and interest 
of the collection, since the most emphatic manner 
of declaring fresh productions of Mr. Shaw's 
skilful hand to be of the highest order of excel- 
lence, is to pronounce them worthy successors 
of the well-known works that have preceded 
them. 

In the case of the collection—now to be seen 
within a few yards from St. James’s Church 
in Piccadilly, and to which we desire to direct 
the attention of our readers—there is one cir- 
cumstance which in no trifling degree enhances 
the intrinsic merit and attractiveness of the 
works exhibited, and this is their singularly 
opportune appearance. Such a collection as 
this of illuminated drawings is exactly what was 
most urgently needed at the present time, when 
the art of illumination is so generally practised, 
and yet when so few even of the most devoted 
of illuminators have bethought themselves of 
studying the best models, that so they might be 
trained in the best school. It is indeed true 
that original examples of the early illuminators’ 

art are not very easy of access; nor, when they 
| are to be seen, can they generally be studied 
with complete satisfaction to students: but 
this makes Mr. Shaw’s collection still more 
valuable to all who love and practise his art. 
| And again, in this admirable collection of illu- 
|  minated drawings, students have brought before 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





them ina single group the choicest specimens 
of the art, from the earliest examples that have 
been preserved to us down to the sixteenth 
century. And more than this, this richly varied 
collection, every example in which is a faithful 
reproduction of some famous typical original, 
while it places before students evidence of the 
excellence to which the art of illumination 
| attained in early times, also shows them that 
| it is possible for a living illuminator to rival 
the ablest of the old masters. ‘Thus instruc- 
tion and encouragement are here combined : 
what has been done long ago, and what can be 
done and is done now, is demonstrated at one 
| and the same time, and in the very same works. 
It is truly delightful to see a veteran artist 
thus exhibiting not only his habitual enthu- 
siasm for his art, but also his characteristic 
| firmness, delicacy, and versatility of treatment. 
These drawings take rank with Mr. Shaw’s 
| finest productions; and, notwithstanding their 
wide range of style, and the amount of labour 
| involved in their production, they are uniform 
in their truthful and expressive excellence. 
Truly remarkable, indeed, is the manner in 
| which Mr. Shaw has identified himself with the 
feeling, as well as adopted the treatment, of the 
various artists whose works he has reproduced ; 
| thus, every example displays the full spirit of 
the original, so that, as a model for study, each 
example really possesses all the attributes and 
characteristics of an original work of its own 
proper period. The borders, illuminated initials, 
medallions, and miniatures are accompanied by 
written text, which gives a full ¢escription of 
the various drawings, in the character of writing 
found in the manuscripts from which they are 
taken ; and, accordingly, Mr. Shaw has given 
examples of the progressive changes in cali- 
graphy as well as in Art. 

We have much pleasure in adding that Mr. 
Shaw is preparing for early publication an essay 
on the art of illumination, which will be illus- 
trated by a numerous collection of engravings 
on wood from the finest examples in the collec- 
tion that forms the existing exhibition. There 
is no one whose long and extensive experience 
qualifies him so well, as does that of Mr. Shaw, 
for the execution of such an undertaking as he 
has in hand. 


: —— 





A MEMORY OF 
FREDERICA RREMER. 


ANOTHER golden bowl broken! another of 
the world’s literary workers gone home. It 
is a loss to earth, for which we may truly 
grieve. Frederica Bremer was no common 
labourer ; her mission was to do good; her 
task here is finished. Her energy and per- 
severance ; her knowledge, acquired rather 
from observation than from books; her ex- 
tensive sympathy, not alone with her class 
and country, but with her kind; her close 
association with genuine progress ;—all 
rendered her of great importance, not only 
as an author, but as a leader among women. 
She was by no means what is understood as 
‘‘ a rights-of-woman woman,” but she was 
deeply anxious for the emancipation of her 
sex in her own land from the ene thral- 
dom, the absolute hard bodily labour to 
which they have been doomed so long; 
and to know that they enjoyed the privileges 
of occasional rest and ease, with oppor- 
tunities of cultivating their minds so as to 
render them not so much the slaves as the 
companions of their husbands, the early 
teachers as well as the mothers of Swedish 
men—to know that, and to believe that by 
her aid the ‘‘ great glory” had been ‘‘ helped 
on,”’ would have brought to the evening of 
her days intense happiness—did so no 
doubt. 

Our valuable and admirable friend Mary 
Howitt introduced Miss Bremer to the 
British public by her translation of ‘‘ The 
Neighbours;” a translation which Miss 
Bremer herself told me was ‘ faultless.” 
Almost suddenly, that charming book 
entered into our hearts and homes, as a 
sister who, though brought up in a dis- 
tant land, with habits and thoughts not 
ours, was our “little sister” still: a dar- 
ling, with open heart and beaming eyes, 
and lips dropping sweetness—the sweetness 
of innocence and content; her hands loving 
work; her head wise with womanly wisdom ; 
bringing with her a freight of fresh air and 
healthfulness of which we still delight to 
think. Miss Bremer continued to write, 
and Mrs. Howitt to translate, various tales 
and sketches of Swedish life of more or less 
importance; all original to us; until we 


looked for her latest book as eagerly as if 


she had been one of our own native story- 
tellers. * 

Her first visit to England was brief and 
rapid; she had determined to travel, alone 
or not, as it might be, and took England 
only en route; she panted for knowledge ; 
and resolved to see and judge for herself of 
the habits and institutions of many lands. 
It was after her extensive wanderings, and 
during her second visit to England, that we 
had the happiness to receive her as our guest 
at our country house. We never had a 
more interesting or amusing visitor; she 
stipulated that she was to breakfast in 
her own room—chiefly on potatoes—and 
not to be disturbed until two o'clock. 
From early morning until the appointed 
hour, she wrote, and then came down to 
lunch, full of the life and spirit which the 
consciousness of a task accomplished is 
certain to give. She was very small and 
delicately proportioned—-not unlike Maria 
Edgeworth in form, and in some points of 
manner, particularly when speaking to 
children, of whom she was very fond; she 


* No doubt Mrs. Howitt will supply us with a memoir of 
the friend she so much loved, It cannot fail to be of deep 
interest, for the life of Frederica Bremer was a full life. 
Mrs. Howitt knew her so well that she is sure to do the 
subject ample justice. One of Mrs. Howitt’s daughters 
spent many months with Frederica Bremer in her calm 
and happy Swedish home. 





| could hardly pass a child without a word or 


a caress. She could never have been even 
pretty, in the usual acceptation of the word ; 
yet no one could haye thought her more 
than plain. Her pleasing and even playful 
manners, her freedom from affectation, the 
warm interest she took in everything around 
her, certain quaint, half Swedish, half Eng- 
lish expressions, the amusing stores of an 
excellent memory—all imparted a piquancy 
and variety to her conversation that was 
especially delightful in a country house. She 
was undoubtedly restless and inquisitive ; 
investigating all the domestic departments 
with inquiries which half-annoyed, half- 
amused, the servants, but giving quite as 
much information as she received. I found 
she liked to go by herself into the cottages 
of our village, and generally left her to do 
as she liked; after paying two or three visits 
she would hurry back to me that I might 
explain to her what she did not understand ; 
nothing, however trivial, escaped her obser- 
vation. She had visited and closely in- 
spected several of our manufacturing towns, 
but I believe our locality was the only one 
where she had the means of making ac- 
quaintance with a district purely agricul- 
tural. We chanced to live near the farm 
of a gentleman farmer, and she was often 
gratified by the knowledge she obtained 
from him as to the management of horses, 
cows, and sheep, and concerning the culture 
of fields and pasture-land. I believe these 
studies were not merely to satisfy curiosity, 
but that they were intended to produce, and 
did produce, fruit after her return home. 
It was often made clear to me that the pur- 
ae of her life was to be useful. Hor 

»ks of travels in Greece and in America 
are well known: no doubt in these coun- 
tries also she gathered much knowledge 
that she has male of practical value to her 
country. 

One of our poor neighbours at Addlestone 
inhabited a two-roomed cottage—to which 
was attached a strip of poe. kept in 
neat order by the woman’s husband when 
his day’s work was done—not remarkable 
for its internal neatness of arrangement; 
but what would you have’ the woman had 
had twins twice in one year! Miss Bremer, 
attracted by the four baby faces sleeping 
at the door in the sunshine, crept into the 
cottage of the ‘“‘twin woman,” as she after- 
wards called her, but would not believe that 
all the infants were her own. She seized on 
the two youngest, placing one on each arm, 
and brought them rapidly to me to ascertain 
the truth of the story, closely followed by 
the mother, who feared the good little lady 
was slightly crazed, and coll not see what 
there was to wonder at. It sorely troubled 
Miss Bremer how that cottage-full of rosy 
children could be brought up on such small 
means. ‘There was no end to her inquiries 
if it was the custom in English villages for 
mothers to have ‘‘ multitudes of little babies 
all at once;” and the ‘‘ Addlestone twins” 
had a corner in her well-stored memory for 
a long time afterwards; she alludes to the 
subject in more than one of her letters. 

Our residence was within an easy drive of 
Virginia Water and regal Windsor; both 
gave much pleasure to our Swedish visitor. 
Virginia Water, all lovely as it is, seemed to 
her more like a water-toy than a real lake. 
Her taste for lake scenery had been born 
among the mountains and tors of northern 
lands. Shoe readily and gracefully yielded 
to us the meed of beauty and cultivation, 
but evidently considered us @ a who 
possessed neither mountain nor lake. 

An earnest desire of her heart and mind 
was to see the Queen—knowing well how 
dearly her subjects loved her. So we drove 
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off early one day, determined, if possible, 

to way-lay her Majesty when leaving the | 
Castle for her morning drive. We took our | 
stand with determined patience as near the | 
great gates as propriety permitted, and very | 
goon, in the well-known phaeton, came forth 

the royal lady, seated beside him whose loss | 
has been a mournful loss to millions. Miss | 
Bremer was all quicksilver, I could not | 
keep her on the seat, she would lean out of | 
the brougham window and bow; and thus | 
the little woman—insignificant as far as | 
appearance went (and the Queen little knew 

who it was that tendered to her fervent, | 
but, perhaps, obtrusive, homage)—attracted | 
her Majesty’s attention, who bowed and | 
smiled with more than her usual gracious- | 
ness, even slightly turning her head to look | 
at the enthusiastic lady. As she did s0, | 
the brougham door flew open, and it was | 
with difficulty | prevented my companion | 
from falling out; but her favourite um- | 
brella (a venerable companion in many | 
lands, and of a colour that once was red) | 
was not so fortunate. It rolled on the| 
grass; the Queen’s quick eye saw the danger | 
and the escape, and moreover her Majesty | 
saw the umbrella. The royal carriage drew 

up for a moment, the Prince spoke, or per- | 
haps only signed to an attendant groom, | 
who turned back, picked up the umbrella, | 
and returned it to my fluttering friend. It | 
is impossible to describe her delight—she | 
literally cried with joy; the courtesy was 

so marked, so graciously rendered. 

We were bowling homeward along the 
banks of our beautiful Thames before her 
enthusiasm subsided. When we got out to 
visit Magna Charta Island, her fervour took 
another turn, and burst forth in admiration 
of the sturdy English barons who obliged 
the tardy king to sign the record of our 
rights on the “traditional” stone, which 
she kissed in a spirit of reverential Liberty. 
I look back with intense pleasure to the ten 
or dozen days this indefatigable worker 
and bright-hearted woman passed at our 
home and in our society. 

If a thing of physical beauty is “‘a joy 
for ever,” which I feel and gratefully ‘ac- 
knowledge it is—how truly is the me- 
mory of hours and days spent with the 
good and the gifted, a perpetual well- 
spring of happiness ! Her views of books, 
and places, and people—of religion and 
polities—were frequently very different from 
mine. Ilers were broader, mine more con- 


ventional, it may be, perhaps, more narrow. 
She said we did each other good, and now 
especially, when I feel we shall never meet 


again in this world, I am glad to believe 


it was so. Her nature was brave and in- 
dependent; her affections warm and true. 
Her published letters to her sister are 
wonderful records of tenderness and love 
I knew how she loved that sister, and how 





she was looking forward to m« eting her, 
as her great reward for all the fatigue and 
discomfort she had endured while on her 


travels. In the happy eveni 
appy evenings we spent | of thougl acti 
together, she was the life of our little dude | em . er 


tea hing us Swedish games and singing us 
Swedish every now and ther 
something about her sister would ‘ 
up, as if she were the living motive of her 
thoughts and actions. Alas!’ at that very 
time when we looked over the beautiful 
valley with its all-bountiful river. from the 
brow of St. George's Hill, and believed that 
we saw the towers of Windsor from its 
height—at that very time her beloved sister 
Was ck ad at Stockholm. 
their lives, and now 
Death has | 


SO gs ; 


then 
* crop 


Pleasant were 
they are not divided. 
rought them again together. 


A. M. Hatt, 


A SIBYL. 
PROM THE STATUB BY W. STORY. 


Mr. Srory is one of a body of American 
artists, painters, and sculptors, who have 
made Rome their place of residence, and 
who from that ancient seat of Art send out 
works which confer honour on themselves 
and the country of their birth. More than 
ten years ago one of our contributors, then 
living in Rome and well acquainted with 
what was doing in the studios there, thus 
wrote in our pages:—‘‘The American 
School of Art, as developed at Rome, 
evinces both excellence, earnestness, and 
true feeling for Art; it is a school of pro- 
mise, bidding fair to take its place, and 
hold its head aloft, in the great artistic 
republic... ... . Untrammelled by the 
dogmatism of any particular school, rang- 
ing at pleasure through the accumulated 
treasures of by-gone centuries spread 
before them in the wondrous galleries of 
Italy, they faithfully and earnestly propose 
to imitate all that is beautiful without con- 
sidering whence it comes or whither it may 
lead them. They surrender up their souls 
to the guidance of their artistic conscience, 
and, like true republicans, refuse to bow 
down before any graven images of conven- 
tional tyranny. There is something grand 
and elevating, as well as fresh and enthu- 
siastic, in this simple worship of Art for its 
own sake, contradistinguished to the dog- 
matic subjection of prescribed rules enforced 
by antagonistic schools. But they must 
beware, however, as a body, of pushing this 
realistic tendency too far, and take example 
from the gross mannerism into which the 
eclectic teachings of the Carracci fell, when 
@#egenerated into the purely naturalistic 

tment instead of ripening into rich and 
yavied style, combining the excellencies of 
the classical schools with a more accurate 
attention of simple nature.” 

Thus in the most famous city of what we 
may call the old world is rising, if it has 
not already risen, a school of Art destined to 
shed its radiance over the youngest country 
of the world’s existence. The works of 
Hiram Power, Crawford, Mozier, Miss 
Hosmer, Ives, and Bartholomew, among 
American sculptors; of Freeman, Page, 
Chapman, Terry, and E. White, among 
American painters, show vigorous and 
healthy artistic life in those who have 
taken up their abode amid the tombs of the 
Cesars and the fragments of departed 
grandeur. 

To the International Exhibition of 1862 
Mr. Story contributed two statues in marble 
—‘Cleopatra’ and ‘A Sibyl,’ or, as he 
entitled it, ‘Sibilla Libica,’—both seated 
figures, and, as the name of each implies, 
ot Eastern type. Both bear evidence to 
ne from “conventional tyranny” 
See are tha ace sa erier we, have quoted, 
and are characterised by originality of idea 
and treatment arising out of such freedom 
oman on » The naturalistic 

aracter of the “Sibyl” is of a kind 
approaching to nobility of expression 
throwing aside the delicacy of limb, 
graceful symmetry of the w 
frame, ‘ 
which 
re} 


the 
hole corporeal 
and the beauty of countenance, in 
the Greek sculptors were wont to 
resent the female figure, it here takes a 
form of grandeur rather than of loveliness 
os — keeping with the weird nature of 
of elegance cad expreasite Sarre ae 
xpressive power insepar- 
able from good sculpture. Of the ten sibyls 
mentioned by writers of antiquity the 


> | 
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| 
| ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


Dvunpee.—At a recent meeting of the Direc. 
tors of the High School, Senin the ¢ 
recently made in the regulations of the Art. 
schools by the Council on Education, as these 
are set forth in the Art Directory, were con. 
sidered. The Committee on Art and Science 
was of opinion that the changes introduced into 
the system were such as must tend to impair 
the usefulness of the schools, and, in the case of 
Dundee, to lead to the abandonment altogether 
of the evening classes for artisans. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, recommended the Board to be 
prepared to co-operate at the proper time with 
the other Art-schools throughout the country 
with a view to a general representation on the 
subject. The Chairman said that this was a 
very important minute. He had read with 
regret the new regulations by the Council on 
Education, and he considered that they would 
substantially destroy the efficiency of the various 
Schools of Art throughout the country for the 
working classes, for whose benefit really the 
schools were instituted. He was sorry to see s0 
much of the funds appropriated to meet the 
large salaries of the officials at Kensington, in 
London, while really the practical working of 
the schools, and their utility to the — 
classes in this country, were defective, 
allowed to be starved. The Council was redue- 
ing all the grants and incentives previously 
given to these schools, and without them these 
schools would not be self-supporting. Other 
speakers followed the Chairman, all of whom 
spoke in terms strongly denouncing the system 
put forth by the South Kensington authorities. 
From the report of the Art Department for the 
year ending the 21st December last, it appeared 
that the total number who had received instrue- 
tion through the agency of the Dundee School 
of Art was 1922, being a decrease of 393 as 
compared with the previous year. 

Bottrox.—A lecture, of a somewhat novel 
character, was delivered, just before Christmas, 
by Mr. T. Walley, of this town, who took for 
his subject, “ Art-Hints ; or the Beautiful in its 
Relation to the Decoration of Sunday-schools fot 
Christmas Tea-Meetings.” From a brief report 
of the lecture which has reached us, Mr. Walley 
appears to have treated his theme in an interest- 
ing and most instructive manner, showing 4 
sound knowledge of the objects and appropriate- 
ness of decorative Art. Many of the ornaments 
illustrating the lecture were made by teachers 
and scholars in the Sunday-school in Duke's 
Alley, where the meeting was held. They 
deservedly attracted much admiration. 

3naprorp.—Mr. J. B. Philip has completed 
the model of the group to be erected in this 
town of Yorkshire, to the memory of the late 
Richard Oastler, who obtained the soubrique 
of “The Factory King,” for the exertions he 
made on behalf of the factory operatives. The 
group consists of three figures, the princip 
one being, of course, the great philanthropist 
himself, in a standing attitude. He is accom- 
panied by a factory boy and girl. The work i 
to be executed in bronze. 

Mancuester.—The annual meeting and con- 
rersazione of the Manchester Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held towards the close of last year 
at the Cathedral Hotel, and was very successful, 
the contributions of works of Art of various 
kinds being large and attractive. Mr. J. Boult, 
President of the Liverpool Architectural Asso- 
ciation, addressed the members and_ visitors, 
advocating a general combination of the archi- 
tectural profession for the common good. 

Piymptox.—We are glad to know that the 
subscriptions for repairing the venerable pari 
church of this ancient borough, a subject which 
last year we took leave to bring to the notuce of 
our readers, are progressing favourably. 
considerable sum has been received, but much 
more is needed to effect all that is desirable 
to be done. Qne object contemplated by the 
committee is, as we have already announced, 





‘Sibilla Libica’ is said to be the oldest, and 
| 


the one who offered the 43 ‘ 
Tarquin. © prophetic leaves to 


to place in the church a memorial window 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, a native of Plympton. 
We heartily wish the project success. 
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THE PORTRAIT EXHIBITION AT 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. 





Tuer galleries for what may be termed the 
““Derby”’ Portrait Exhibition are completed, and 
have been for some time ready for the hanging 
of the works, although a fortnight must yet elapse 
before the expiration of the period appointed for 
their reception. This exhibition will be held in 
a portion of the building that contained the re- 
freshment rooms in 1862. Thus the entrance 
will be in Exhibition Road, and on the side of 
the Horticultural Gardens opposite to that of 
the schools. ‘The approach is by a long corridor, 
at the end of which the visitor ascends to the 
first gallery, which is lighted from the north on 
the side of the gardens. The entire length is 
divided into nine bays, an arrangement which 
gives a space equal to twice that of the wall 
running parallel to the windows. This is the 
old Dresden cabinet plan, adopted there of 
necessity, in order to bring small pictures for- 
ward to a good light; but in the Kensington 
gallery the purpose of such a disposition is to 
show as many as possible of the multitude of 
portraits that will be contributed. When Lord 
Derby’s proposal began to assume the substance 
of reality, it was at once certain that a building 
must either be adapted, or erected, for a worthy 
display of such portraiture as will be forth- 
coming. The whole of the hanging space is at 
present painted green, but the colour is of no 
moment, for it will be entirely covered. The 
principal inconvenience in the arrangements 
will be found in the separation of the galleries, 
for there are two, the second being at some dis- 
tance from the first. ‘To arrive at the farther 
gallery it is necessary to pass through two or 


three spacious apartments, which served as re- | 


freshment rooms in 1862. The preparations in 
the second gallery are the counterpart of those in 
the first—nine bays open toa continuousside light. 
The state of chronic transition which must yet 
for many years characterise South Kensington, 
will be pointedly illustrated here, for these ex- 
tensive refectories that divide the galleries will 
be set forth as a museum of naval architecture, 
as the whole of the models will be transferred 
hither from their former abiding place. We 
doubt not that the authorities have made the 
most of the space at their disposal, and it is 
sufficiently obvious that the distance between 
the galleries is a difficulty that could not be 
avoided. 

This exhibition will be an occasion to be 
signalised in the history of British Art, but 
the space at the disposal of the Direction is in- 
sufficient for the display of any considerable 
proportion of those grand works which are so 
highly prized by their proprietors and so ear- 
nestly reverenced by painters. It is much to 
be feared that some of the rarest and most inte- 
resting examples will not be sent. The Pet- 
worth Vandykes, for instance, are among the 
most beautiful and perfect in the country, but 
they have never, we believe, been permitted to 
leave the house in which they were painted, and 











A ROYAL GIFT. 





A suHort time after the christening of Prince 
Albert Victor of Wales, in March, 1864, to 
whom the Queen stood sponsor, Messrs. Elking- 
ton, of Regent Street, received the command of 
her Majesty for the execution of a work to be 
presented to the royal infant as a memorial of 
the baptismal ceremony. Though so long a 
period has elapsed since the commission was 
given, such is the elaborate character of the 
work, and so desirous were the artists and 
manufacturers to render it worthy of the oc- 
casion, that the finishing touches were put to it 
only in time to allow of its being forwarded to 
its destination at Christmas last. This truly 
royal gift may be described as a three-sided 
pedestal, richly decorated, and surmounted by 
a statue of the young prince’s illustrious grand- 
father, the lamented Prince Consort, who may 
be termed the presiding genius of the whole 
composition, for almost every portion bears 
some reference to his exemplary life and cha- 
racter. The design throughout is that of Mr. 
E. H. Corbould ; the figures were modelled by 
Mr.W. Theed; the entire height is 3 feet 

The “key-note” of the design is, as just in- 
timated, so completely identified with the 
memory of the Prince Consort, that in deserib- 
ing, briefly, this magnificent and most interest- 
ing example of Art-manufacture, we must reverse 
the order of the builder and commence at the 
top instead of the base ; otherwise the allusions 
would be scarcely intelligible. The figure of 
the Prince is of silver; he is standing erect and 
bare-headed, in a suite of gilt armour. He is 
presumed to personify Christian, in “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” in the act of sheathing his sword, 
his task being performed ; around the plinth on 
which the figure stands is inscribed the appro- 
priate text—“I have fought a good fight; 1 
have finished my course; I have kept the faith.”’ 
At the back of the statuette is the helmet, 
placed on the stump of an oak ; the shield rests 
against the stem, close to which are the white 
lilies of Purity. Immediately beneath the 
plinth, and in front of the entablature of the 
pedestal, is the following inscription : 

Given to Albert Victor Christian Eéward, on the Ov- 
casion of his Baptism, by Victoria R., his Grandmother 
and Godmother, in Memory of Albert, his beloved Grand- 
father. 

In the arched panel immediately below are 
these lines, surmounted by a lily-flower :— 

My Rose of love with tears I laid in earth; 
My Lily’s purity hath soared to heaven ; 

Lut Faith still lives, and sees in this new birth, 
How both once more to cheer my soul are given, 


Underneath this verse, occupying the whole 
width of the panel are the royal arms of Eng- 
land, surmounted by the crown, and supported 
at their base by the arms of the late Prince 
Consort on one side, and on the other by those 
of the Prince of Wales. Ribbons, on which the 
respective mottoes are emblazoned, are grace- 
fully twined. Between the two lower heraldic 


there are precious English works distributed | achievements is a white lily bending down over 


throughout the kingdom the proprietors of | 


It is | the background of the rose. 


which may never hear of this exhibition. 


a broken rose, with the word “ Frogmore”’ upon 
To the right of the 


easy to estimate the number of portraits that Prince of Wales's shield is the figure of an 


will fill the allotted space, and there can be no 


question but these will constitute a selection of | 
the most valuable that could be gathered toge- 


ther in any country. 

In Lord Derby’s letter (6th May, 1865) it is 
suggested that the works should be placed chro- 
nologically, a disposition for which we have 
contended upon every occasion when the works 
of any particular school have been proposed to 
be shown. Such a classification would illustrate 
the history of this branch of our Art far beyond 
the happiest speculation on those periods when 
painting was obscured all but to extinction. 
We look forward, therefore, to this as the first 
really historical exhibition that has been held. 
Pictures were sent in as early as the beginning 
of the year, and they will be received until the 
second week in February, but as the hanging 
and catalogue will occupy six or seven weeks, 
the exhibition cannot be opened before the Ist 
of April. 





| under the figure. 


| infant boy, looking up at a full-blown rose, 


which stands erect upon its stem, with a white 
lily beside it; and immediately over the child 
is a bunch of snowdrops, emblematical of Spring. 
The entire group of armorial bearings is en- 


| circled by the rose, thistle, and shamrock, dis- 


played with much taste. Beneath this panel 


| are inscribed, over the date, 1864,” the young 


prince’s names, “ Albert Victor Christian Edward 


| of Wales;"’ and in an oblong panel below, “ Born 


January 8th; Baptised March 10th.” The spec- 
tator standing in front of the work will see on 
the right of the panel just described, a figure of 
Hope, and on the left, Faith, each placed ina 
niche ; and behind, also in a niche, is a group 
representing Charity; these figures are in oxy- 


| dised silver, and are beautifully modelled by Mr. 


Theed. At the side of each are lilies, in enamel. 
Upon the frieze, over the figure of Faith, are 
the words “ Walk as he walked—in Faith;” 
the last word being placed in bold lettering 


Over that of Hope we read, | 


* Strive as he strove—in Hope.” Over Charity, 
“Think as he thought—in Charity.” The final 
word of each text also standing underneath its 
own representative. Again: over Faith is a lily 
of purity, over Hope a water-lily, having refer- 
ence to the baptism of the royal infant; and 
over Charity is a lily of the valley. 

On a second principal panel are the arms of 
the Queen and the Prince Consort, below which 
is the following verse :— 

Fight the good fight he fought, and still like him 
Cherish the flowers of Purity and Love : 

So shall he, when thy earthly joys grow dim, 
First greet thee in our Saviour’s home above. 

On the remaining side panel, the third, are 
the arms of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and beneath the verse :— 

Walk as he walked in faith and righteousness ; 
Strive as he strove, the weak and poor to aid. 
Seek not thyself but other men to bless ; 
So win like him a wreath that will not fade, 
The three simple but expressly appropriate 
verses were written by Mrs. Prothero, wife of 
the Rector of Whippingham, near Usborne. 

The base of the pedestal shows two steps, the 
upper surface of which slopes, to exhibit some 
elegant ornamental work. The front of the 
higher step, which is deep, is of ebony ; it is, in 
fact, a broad mourning band, set with silver 
stars at equal distances. These symbolise the 
heaven wherein the Prince Consort now dwells. 

This short description of a costly and most 
artistic work will give some idea of the mind 
and thought which have been expended upon it, 
but it will convey none of the manner in which 
it has been executed, nor of the splendid effect 
produced by the combination of silver and gold, 
with the gorgeous colouring of the enamelled 
flowers, armorial bearings, &c., Kc. And yet 
so thoroughly have these been ‘ kept down,”’ to 
adopt an artist’s phrase, that the most perfect 
harmony prevails everywhere. As a work of 
Art-manufacture it well maintains the high 
reputation of the firm of Messrs. Elkington. As 
a loving gift to her grandson, and, at the same 
time, as a tribute to the Prince whose loss a 
nation yet deplores, it does honour to the devoted 
affection of the Queen, who, we have reason to 
know, took especial interest in it throughout, 
| and has expressed entire satisfaction with the 
result. So also has H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 





PICTURE SALE, 


Tue collection of drawings and paintings left 
by the late Mr. R. H. Grundy, of Liverpool, 
the well-known dealer, was sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, towards the 
close of last year, by order of the administrator, 
at the gallery in Liverpool. The more impor- 
tant drawings were, three by Birket Foster, 
‘Landscape with a Flock of Sheep,’ 84 gs. 
(Vokins) ; ‘ Straw-Stacking,’ 51 gs. (McLean) ; 
‘The Sheep-boy,’ 57 gs. (Vokins), ‘ Rouen,’ 8. 
Prout, 148 gs. (Vokins); ‘Ruins in Rome,’ 8. 
Prout, 150 gs. (Bell) ; ‘ Vespers,’ G. Cattermole, 
86 gs. (Grindley); ‘Cow and Sheep,’ 'T. 8. 
Cooper, A.R.A., 87 gs. (Lloyd) ; ‘Harvest in 
the Highlands,’ a copy in water-colours, by 
Woodman, of the celebrated picture by Sir A. 
W. Callcott, R.A., and Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
130 gs. (Lloyd); ‘Bolsover Castle,’ D. Cox, 
90 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Lancaster Sands,’ D. Cox, 
95 gs. (Agnew); ‘Scene in the Highlands,’ T. 
M. Richardson, 82 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ View on the 
Rhine,’ §. Prout, 91 gs. (Lloyd); ‘ Welsh 
Scenery,’ with a horseman and sheep, D. Cox, 
145 ws. (Agnew). The oil pictures included 
‘Minna and Brenda,’ C. Baxter, 210 gs. (R. 
Brown) ; ‘The Slide; a View near Edinburgh, 
J. Ritchie, 110 gs. (Grindley); ‘An Italian 
Flower-Girl,’ Portacls, 155 gs. (Grindley) ; 
‘ Lost [lusions,’ Gleyre, a replica of the picture 
in the Luxembourg, 80 gs .(Isaac) ; *The Christ- 
ening,’ Ary Scheffer, 85 gs. (Isaac) ; ‘The Image 
of Mamma,’ Schlesinger, 200 gs. (Walker). The 
sale, which included a set of engravings of 
Turner's ‘England and Wales,’ artist's proofs, 
' bought by Messrs. Vokins for 185 gs., and nu- 
| merous objects in porcelain, bronze, and cabinet- 
work, realised a total of £17,602. 
































THE EXHIBITION 
oF THE 
SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 
Tur improvement which the public will not fail 
to recognise in the exhibition of the present 
year, has surely long been grievously needed. 
It may indeed have been the special mission of 
this well-meaning society to give a chance of 
sale to works of a quality which could not other- 
wise find opportunity of making their merits 
known. But certain it is, that in the faithful 
prosecution of this praiseworthy intent, the ma- 
nagers of the exhibition have put the critic 
especially when disposed to be friendly—to se- 
vere trial. It has indeed been very hard to give 
a word of praise, and yet preserve even the 
semblance of truth. We rejoice, then, to know 
that in the present season our task becomes 
more pleasant. Very many of the works in this 
gallery need crave no indulgence ; it is not too 
much to say that upon these walls there are 
some drawings at least which would adorn any 
of the more exclusive exhibitions. Further- 
more, the collection has points of interest pecu- 
liarly its own: here is a common ground where- 
on amateurs and professional artists can contend 
on equal terms ; each, it may be, to the improve- 
ment of the other. And thus, from the free | 
access given to all comers, a new name is here | 
and there brought into notice, and talent hitherto 
committed to obscurity has been permitted to 
see the light. An exhibition thus varied and | 
tolerant, may find in its consequent novelty 
some compensation for its possible lack of com- | 
parative merit. We will now proceed to make 
st lections from the four hundred works which | 
represent a formidable list of one hundred and 
fifty members or exhibitors. 
lat us begin close to the very beginning. 
No. 2 brings us to ‘Eton College,’ a draw- 
ing dexterous in play of hand, and pleasing 
in harmony of tone, executed by Miss S. 8. 
Warren, who bears a name which is in itself a | 





| 


guarantee. We notice in another of this lady’s 
numerous contributions more than common faci- 
lity in the “tree touch,” which, if not pushed 
to the mannerism of self-repetition, may be 
developed into a style that shall be free as 
spontaneous growth in nature. Mrs. Mitchell 
contributes a clever, rapid sketch, ‘The Pope’s 
Palace, Avignon ;’ the outlines are traced with 
a certain hand, and the fascination of colour 
has been got readily by rapid washes over a 
rough, absorbent paper. This is remarkably 
good amateur work. 1 
clings to the old transparent style of water 
colour wherewith the family name has been 
long associated in another gallery. 
on the ‘West ¢ ; 


ust of Scotland,’ by this artist, 
is slinpli 


in its gamut of harmonious grey. 
Another drawing, ‘In the Pass of Glen Coe.’ 
contains passages of real merit, which are only 
marred in the final result by that want of com- 
pleteness and thoroughness whic h, in woman's 
work especially, so 


constantly stands in the 
way of absolut 


‘An old Craft under 
repair,” by H. A Seymour, is a study of much 
pluck and power; the detail of plank and cord- 
we 1s emphasised with point and purpose 


SUCCORS, 


; and 


even the difficulty presented by the foreshort- | 


ened side of the huge hulk has been in good 
degree surmount d. Th contributions of Lady 
Dunbar inings from foreign travel, such as 
*The Bay of Algiers,” arrest the eve by pano- 
ramic grandeur and brilliancy of effect. Tro- 
Neal vegetation comes well] into the foreground 
mut for the most part the execution is s¢ wcely 
ona par with the motive. The pictures of 
Madame Bodichon place us, as usual, in per. 
plenity Phe artist seems herself to be divided 
between the natural, the non-natural, and the 
supernatural. She would be quite at home in 
ATL OC LAP se in ¢ arthquake, t vol ino, a hurri- 
cane, or the crack of doon Hence it is that 
her genius is too vast for a simpl 

ect. King Lear in the storm might suggest 
« congenial theme: “ How], howl, howl,” till 
“heaven's vault should crack,” } : 
in pr paration, it may be, 
study w here made o 

wildest 


sub- 


Accordingly, 
for such a topic i 


ind most relentless moods 


’ Th ei moor 
tree 8, sorely vexed, tre mble to I 1 


their very roots, 


our National Gallery, has depicted a storm with 
| equal truth and grandeur, and more of beauty 


| “ patroness,” paints the ‘Jungfrau’ and ‘The 
| Tombs near Cairo,’ with a will and a mastery 
| seldom belonging to an amateur. 
| gives to ‘The Pomeranian Dog’ the clever 


Miss Maria Gastineau | 


A drawing | 


of the ‘ Wind,’ even in its | 
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Gaspar Poussin, in the well-known picture In 


and dramatic variety. The majority of works 
in the exhibition cannot, of course, swell with 
like windy ambition. Miss M. E. A. Pyne 
sends a mere ‘Sketch from Nature,’ which, 
though amazingly slight, is delightful in its 
concord of grey greens, and has a manner truly 
artistic. The several sketches of Miss Town- 
send, such as those at Southsea and South- 
ampton, are of exceptional beauty. The colour 
is fervent yet delicate, and a sense of poetry 1s 
made to suffuse the scene. 

The performances in oil are, for the most 
part, of a juvenile character, as if the material 
did not conform itself agreeably to female use. 
There are a few ladies, however, who show 
themselves proficient in the art. Mrs. é. ¥.- 
Herring, in ‘The Homestead,’ is habituated to 
a well-known manner. Miss C. F. Williams, in 
such landscapes as ‘On the Thames near W al- 
lingford,’ and ‘ Near Cookham,’ is true to family 
traditions. Mrs. Robertson Blaine, a lady 


Mrs. Dundas 


countenance which pertains to the species ; ‘The 
Skye Terrier’ is also another proof of how much 
at home this painter is with the dogs ; ‘ A Snipe’ 
likewise shows that the lady extends her sym- 
pathies to the birds. Fanny Assenbaum, who 
dates from Prague, paigts nature after the 
tashion of the Dusseldorf school. 

We will now pass to attempts at figure-paint- 
ing, a department it is always perilous to enter 
without studied preparation. In oils we have 
several aspirants to honours. That Cecile 
Terrere has been endowed with no ordinary 
artistic gifts, is at once apparent on a glance 
at ‘La Petite Fille Bretonne.’ The eye for 
colour has, however, here lost its harmonies, 
and sense of proportion has been strangely 
wanting in the placing of this head within its 
frame, where, to use a common phrase, “ much 
canvas is to let.” Nevertheless, no one will 
gainsay that the features of the homely peasant 
face are painted with the firm precision which 
comes of knowledge. The mouth, the eyes, 
and the nose have assuredly in them the calm 
look of nature. ‘ Etude d’ Accessoires,’ by the 
same painter, is indeed thorough artist-work. 
Another good head may be seen close by, that 
of ‘Helena,’ by J. H. Humphreys; unwonted 
force is gained by the contrast that black 
affords. Two portraits should here be noticed, 
less as works of Art than for the sitters’ sake, 
| a distinction which is known to divide in pur- 
| pose the National Gallery from the Portrait 
| Grallery. ‘ Miss Bessie Parkes’ and ‘ Mme. 


ee i 


| Girl returning from a Pilgrimage,’ by Mis 
Beresford, has considerable merit, but the due 
relation is not preserved between the brilliant 
red on the figure and the purple which shadows 
mountain and sky. ‘Two Boulogne Fisher 
Girls, and a ‘Boulogne Shrimper, by Miss 
Adelaide Burgess, recall pictures we have seen 
elsewhere. A striking effect is gained by 
strength of contrast between the positive colour 
on the figures and the neutral grey tone cast 
over sea and sky. The trick when once dig. 
covered is not difficult of repetition. Miss Rose 
Rayner’s sketch of ‘ A Wandering Russian Pole’ 
is to be commended for firm precision of drawing; 
the study, however, suffers injury from the 
monotonous green which usurps the background, 
‘ Beatrice,’ by Mrs. W. Hannay, is a head not 
unworthy of Sant or of Baxter. The type is of 
winning beauty, and the execution has a facili 
reined in by discretion. We have reserved for 
the utmost praise which in this gallery it were 
just to bestow, three drawings: two by Miss 
Royal, and a third which owns to the name, 
already favourably known, of Florence Claxton, 
‘La Brunette’ and ‘La Blonde’ are companion 
yet rival beauties, moulded in ideal types, and 
mellowed by romantic sentiment. Miss Royal 
gives to the skin and complexion delicious soft- 
ness and transparency, and the hair is thrown 
about as from nature’s toilette. The clever 
“sketches,” five or six in one frame, by Flo- 
rence Claxton, are in fact so many sly satires 
thrust at divers phases of our modern female 
pharisees, under the several titles of ‘The Chapel,’ 
‘ The Oratory,’ ‘The Synagogue,’ ‘ The Friends’ 
Meeting,’ and ‘St. George’s, Hanover Square.’ 
The idea is good, the moral pointed, and the 
satire keen. 

Picturesque street scenes, and architecture 
crumbling under the hand of time, “female 
artists,” from some latent cause yet to be dis- 
covered, appear to paint with peculiar aptitude. 
Margaret Kayner’s old ‘ Church at Hastings’ is 
a most graphic portraiture. Louise Rayner’s 
‘Market at Chester’ is, in fact, too true. Con- 
fusion and over-crowding may be in markets 
inevitable, but in pictures these evils should find 
artistic remedy. Without method the best of 
materials are marred. Fanny Rayner, the third 
who bears the worthy name, has been, in ‘The 
Chapel of the Virgin, Dieppe,’ true to the Art- 
faith and practice of her family. Several street 
scenes, by Isabella Jones, especially that in 
which an old house at Tewkesbury figures as the 
venerable hero, are painted with not only praise- 
worthy diligence, but consummatability. 

In a ladies’ exhibition a line must be reserved 
for fruits and flowers. Deep is the autumnal 
harmony which Miss H. Harrison intones; 
fervent are the colours which Miss Emma 
Walter pours out copiously. But oh for water 





jodichon’ are put before the world by Mrs. 
Gioodman in opaque and crude colours. Miss | 
Charlotte Babb has tried to give to a Shakspere 
subject Venetian harmonies: the secret of the | 
school, however, is as yet hid from the artist. | 
Kate Swift, who really is a painter of more 
than promise, thinks it safest to put her trust 
n Her colouring is the converse of 
| Venetian; yet, though abst mious, she sets on 
her palette more colours than she knows how to 
reduce to harmony. She should learn the use of | 
intermediate tones. ‘'The Sister's Lesson’ has | 
a sweet simplicity which pleasantly recalls the 
style of Edouard Frere. In another picture by | 
this artist, ‘Train up a Child in the way it 
should go,’ as well as in some other works in the | 
Exhibition, we seem to trace the influence upon 
the English school of a picture in the National | 
| rallery, often copied and greatly lauded, at | 
ke ast by ladies, Dyckmann’s ‘ BI; : 
Wi trust that our “female artists” may not | 
full into the snare. If they do, they will cer- 
— have at least one speciality exclusively | 
leir own; for “male artists” have an vet | 
reli Mae Mi nale artists” have not as yet 
The figure subjects 
detain us long. ~ 


| 
| 


lind Beggar.’ | 


| 


‘cts In water colours need not | 
1 , lhe Pet,’ by Mrs. Backhouse 
< painted with a vigour not free from violence. 
“ hom love first touched with others’ woe’ is 
of a soft sentiment which requires more anatomy 
| for its safe support. ‘Children of the Cam- 
| pagna,’ by Agnes Bouvier, are in the same 
pleasing but painful predicament. A Tyroleee 


| resources of 


to slack this fire! is there no cool draught to 
allay the burning thirst ¢ no shadow asa refuge 
from the heat? The artist who would not push 
colour to an intolerable tyranny should plunge 
deeply into cool depths of liquid grey. Char- 
lotte James has a way of treating flowers and 
fruits which escapes the usual routine of gaudy 
show. She can throw too the petal and the 
deep flower cup into perspective, and her tendrils 


} and leafy sprays flow in grace unrestrain 


The flowers she paints are happy in the air they 
breathe. A. M. Fitzjames and others paint 
primroses and birds’ nests after the recipe left to 
posterity by the late William Hunt. : 

In conclusion we wish to claim for this 
exhibition, notwithstanding its shortcomings, 
kindly consideration. The enterprise 18 not 
to be measured wholly by an Art standard, it 8 


| also to be esteemed as a social aspiration. 


Bessie Parkes and other ladies give to 

praiseworthy effort their support, as one among 
the many ways, all but too few, whereby woman 
may find a vocation, and by work not uncon- 


| genial to a lady make a livelihood or add to the 


a household. The paintin, ¢ 
pictures is certainly an advance on embroidery, 
work in Berlin wool, or ordinary sewing, under 
the inanity and drudgery whereof the fem 
intellect has suffered torture and degradation. 
We hail as a good sign of the times each 
effort to find for woman additional fields of 
labour which may give the promise of honour 


and reward. 
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GLASS: ITS MANUFACTURE AND 


EXAMPLES. 





BY WILLIAM CHAFFERS, F.S.A. 





PART II.—SAXON, ARABIC, PERSIAN, 
AND EARLY VENETIAN GLASS. 
In various parts of Europe, especially north- 


downs and uncultivated spots which have 
not yet been levelled by the plough; they 
are the burial places of a heathen race of 
men who inhabited these countries in the 
fifth and seventh centuries, immediately pre- 
ceding the general spread of Christianity in 
the west. Immense numbers haye, in the 
course of time, been entirely obliterated, at 
least on the surface of the soil. These graves 


contain the bodies of the Franks and Saxons, | 


ward, low mounds of earth are seen on the | 


grave, ornamented with elongated hollow 
pyriform bosses, the pointed ends being at- 
tached to the side of the vessel. The cups 


be r= wits 











who invaded and dwelt amongst us for two | 


or three centuries, and were, after death, 
usually placed in large groups, forming ceme- 
teries for particular districts. To give some 
idea of their extent it may be mentioned that 
the Rey. Bryan Faussett, who was the first to 
devote especial attention to these relics, and 
who made an extensive collection of them 
between the years 1760 and 1775, opened, 
in the county of Kent alone, no fewer than 
eight hundred Anglo-Saxon graves; and 
the investigations since made in the same 
county by the late Lord Londesborough, 
Messrs. Rolfe, Wright, Roach Smith, Aker- 
man, and others, prove that the mine is yet 
far from exhausted. The usual contents of 
these graves consist of the skeleton, iron 
weapons, and bosses or umbos of shields, 
personal ornaments of gold and gilt metal, 
set with stones, beads, &c. At the feet are 
also found earthenware vases, glass cups, 
and occasionally a small bucket or wine pail. 

The glass cups are well-formed, and are 
sometimes ornamented with bosses or chan- 
neled; they are usually pointed at the end or 
rounded off in such a manner that they could 
not stand upright on a table, but must be 
emptied of their contents. These were 
probably the Saxon romekins from which 
our rummer or tumbler was derived, the 
name being still retained in the seven- 
teenth century ; 
play of The Wits (Act IV. scene 1) he 
says, ‘‘ Wine ever flowing in large Saxon 
romekins about my board.” 

The forms of these glass cups, as well 
as their decorations, are almost identical, 
whether from a l’rankish grave in Germany, 
or an Anglo-Saxon grave in England; hence 
it may be inferred they were made some- 


/enamel painting; and the oe is de- 





thus in Davenant’s old | 


where on the banks of the Rhine, being | 


found there more abundantly than else- | 
| a la facon de Damas.”’ 


where, and we have the evidence of Bede, 
who tells us that in the seventh century the 
art of glass-making was unknown in Britain. 

‘* Abbot Benedict,” he says, ‘‘also brought 
over artificers from France skilled in making 
of glass which till then had been unknown 
in Britain, wherewith he glazed the windows 


of the church of Weremouth, and taught | 


the English the art of glass-making.” This 


Was in A.D. 674, and is one of the earliest | 


historical notices we have of glass-making 
subsequent to the Roman period. 

The following description of a fragment of 
a curious glass vessel found by the side of a 
skeleton at Chatteris, in the Isle of Ely, 
mentioned by Dr. Stukely, will be identified 
as Anglo-Saxon. He-says, ‘‘ What I believe 
our present glass-makers cannot perform, 
many pipes proceeded from it, but closed— 
I think ten in number. I never saw one 
like it, nor can I conjecture what its purpose 
was.” 

Fig. 1 is a glass cup found in a Saxon 


| up to its decline in the fourteenth century. 





fig. 1. 


are not usually of such intricate workman- 
ship, but of similar form, either quite plain 
or with moulded vertical ribs in dight 
relief. 


ORIENTAL GLASS. DAMASCUS. 


The Greeks of Constantinople had dis- 
covered the mode of ornamenting glass by 


scribed by Theophilus in the chapter entitled | 
** De diversis vitri coloribus ;” and the Arabs 
of Bagdad and Damascus had still retained 
all the splendid manufactures, and Damas- 
cus, while under their dominion, produced 
the best specimens of the industrial Arts, 
supplying all Europe with its decorative 
productions, especially in pottery and glass, 


on most matters is deservedly entitled to 
attention, have considered them to be of 
early Venetian manufacture. 

Fig. 2 isan oriental glass lamp, brilliantly 
enamelled ; the upper part, or neck, in form 
of a truncated cone inverted, which rests 
upon a globular body, slightly angular, 
with six glass loops attached for suspension, 
resting on a foot. On the upper part are 
medallions enclosing a devise of a red chalice 
with a red lunette above and a black one 
below; between these are inscriptions in 
blue characters which have been translated 
by the well-known oriental scholar Edward 
Stanley Poole, Esq., as follows :—‘* God is 
the light of the heavens and the earth, the 
similitude of his light is as a niche in which 
is a lamp.” (Koran c. xxiv., v. 35). On 
the body the inscriptions are left white, 
outlined in red and filled in between with 
| blue; these state that the lamp was made 
| by the Emeer Sheykhoo, a contemporary 
of the Sultan Hasan, who began his 
reign in A.D. 1347, at the age of thirteen 
years, and reigned fourteen years. In 1356 
the sultan built a fine mosque at Cairo, 
which still exists, and in the principal place 
of prayer are hung, along each side of the 
walls, lamps like this, which perhaps came 
from that edifice. 

A very fine specimen of Arabic glass is 
the lamp formerly belonging to Mr. J. W. 
Wild, now secured for the museum of Art 
at South Kensington. It bears an inscrip- 
tion in coloured enamel heightened with 
gold divided by flowers; on the foot are 
rude representations of three seated figures; 
between the principal ornaments are delicate 
scrolls and arabesques; it is 104 inches 
high. The inscription has been thus ren- 
dered—‘‘ Made for his exalted Highness the 
princely Kafour el Roumel, Treasurer to 





When we read of glass in inventories of the 

fourteenth century the description generally | 
refers to its oriental origin; and it is pro- | 
bable that previous to the fifteenth century | 
no vases of glass of a decorative character | 
were made in Western Europe; the East, | 
in this, as in most other industrial Arts, | 
preceding and excelling the West. Hence 

they were so much prized that we most 

frequently find them preserved in Royal col- | 
lections only. Thus, in the inventories of 

the Duke of Anjou, 1360— 

“Deux Flascons de voirre ouvres d’azur de 
Vouvrage de Damas, dont les anses et le col sont 
de mesme.” 

In the inventory of Charles V., 1379, we 
read the following :— 

“Trois pots de voirre rouge a la fagon de 
Damas.” 

“Ung petit voirre, ouvré par dehors 4 ymages 

“Une lampe de voirre, ouvrée en fagon de 
Damas.” 

“Un tres petit hanap de voirre en la fagon de 
Damas.” 

“Un bacin plat de voirre peint a fagon de 
Damas.” 

Again in the inventory of Charles VI., 
1399 :— 
“Une couppe de voirre peint a la Morisque.” 


The glass of which these Arabic vessels 
are composed is of a brownish white, trans- 
parent, but having numerous air-bubbles, 
specks, and striw in its substance. They 
derive their great beauty from their ena- 


melled decorations and gilding, gy 


applied in large bright masses, having 
usually Arabic inscriptions, recording, 
sometimes, the names of the sultans in 
whose reign they were made, or passages | 
from the Khoran, or valedictory mottoes. 


| Their form is quite oriental; yet, notwith- 


standing, some antiquaries, whose judgment | 


El Malek es Saleh; may his victories be 
exalted.” It is attributed to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. 





hig. 2. 


These Arabic vessels are now scarce, and 

| much appreciated by amateurs and men of 
taste. It is, however, only within the last 

| few years their real value has become gene- 
‘rally known; it was not understood; and 
even quite recently they have been pur- 
chased in Italy at an absurdly low price. 
The beautiful and important bason and 
bottle in possession of Baron Lionel de 
tothschild, worth their weight in gold, were 
bought for him by a dealer for a few pounds. 
A wonderful bottle in the Soltikoff Collection 
was bought at an auction in Cologne for a 
very small sum; and many other instances 
might be cited. Mr. Hollingworth Magniac 







































































is the possessor of another very brilliant 
vase covered with*enamelled inscriptions 
and rich gilding. ae 

In the museum of Chatres is a drinking 
cup called the “* Verre de Charlemagne, in 
form like a straight-sided goblet, the edge 
turned outwards, supported by a Gothic 
metal stem and foot; the entire height 87 
inches. Round its centre is an interlaced 
angular design gilt; on the field between are 
blue and white enamel spots, at the m4 is an 
Arabic inscription in gold edged with red, 
thusinterpreted—* May his glory be eternal, 
his life long and free from malady, his lot 
happy, fortune always propitious and pros- 
porous.” This cup formerly belonged to 
the Abbey de la Madelaine at Chateaudun, 
and the tradition is that it was presented by 
Haroun al Rashid to Charlemagne, but the 
character of the letters and ornament are of 
the fourteenth century. M. Rénaud thinks 
it may have been brought by one of the 
Crusaders in the thirteenth century and 
placed on the altar of the abbey church in 
token of his visit to the East. 

The ‘‘ Luck of Edenhall,” preserved with 
scrupulous care in the Musgrave family, is 
a piece of Oriental glass of the fifteenth 
century. It is a cylindrical cup, like the 
preceding, with expanding lip, 63 inches 
high, with white escalloped bands, blue 
scrolls, and yellow and red leaves in enamel 
colours. According to tradition, it was 
snatched by one of the family from some 
fairies who were regaling themselves at the 
well of St. Bridget. The fairy train, on 
being surprised, vanished, crying aloud— | 

* Tf this glass do break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall.” 
It is preserved in a cwir-bouilli case of the | 
sixteenth century. 

We have evidence that in Persia glass- 
making was brought to great perfection so 
early as the sixth century, A.p. In the 
Libhothéque at Paris is preserved the well- 
known specimen called the cup of Chosroes, 
who was king of Persia, a.p. 531—579. 
This cup is ornamented with three rows of 
circular medallions, alternately white and 
crimson, with rosettes, the quadrilateral 
spaces between being green. The whole of 
the glass is decorated in relief, and has 
evidently been cast in moulds; the medal- 
lions are inserted like the parts of a painted 
window, but by fillets of gold. At the 
bottom of the bowl is a central medallion 
of ery stal, on which is sculptured in relief 
a figure of Chosroes, 


In more recent times the 


Persiar . 
was ornamented with an glass 


& conventional sort 
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of decoration, in enamel colours, of flowers, 
frequently highly finished and vividly 
coloured, leaves, interlaced scrolls, &c., 
some of which were copied by the Vene- 
tians in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In the collection of Mr. Napier, 
of Shandon, is a fine Venetian glass ewer, 
with a Persian design of light green leaves 
and flowers; and a tazza of similar cha- 
racter is in that of Mr. Slade. _ 

Fig. 3 is a Persian burette, with handle 
and spout of dark blue glass, richly gilt, 
interlaced bands, with bouquets in the 
squares between. It seems to be of the 
seventeenth century. 


VENETIAN GLASS. 

The Venetians acquired the art of making 
glass from the East, either from the 
Greek artists of Byzantium, when that city 
was conquered by the Latins, in 1204, in 
which conquest they largely participated, 
or at an earlier period; for it is record 
that so early as the beginning of the ninth 
century they traded with the ports of Egypt 
and Syria; and when, in 1122, the King of 
Jerusalem requested the assistance of the 
Venetian navy at the siege of Tyre, the sti- 
pulation was, that they should possess a 
third part of the city, and receive an annual 
sum of 300 bezants. Tyre at that time was 
a great mart for glass. Benjamin of Tudela, 
whose travels date from 1160 to 1171, states 
that he fourd four hundred Jews resident 
in Tyre, who were glass-blowers. In the 
twelfth century the Venetians and Genoese 
had both settlements at Tyre; and as late 
as the fourteenth century the Venetians 


| had still a colony at the same place. 
The manufacture, from a variety of for- | 


tuitous circumstances, kept on progressing 
with the time, and they continued making 
such descriptions of glass as were most 
suitable for foreign markets, of which, per- 
haps, beads, coloured stones, and jewels, 
were the staple commodity ; these they ex- 
ported in large quantities to Asia and 
Africa. 

From the end of the thirteenth century 
we may learn the importance of the glass 
trade by the decrees issued by the Vene- 
tian Government for its regulation. In 
1291, in consequence of the numerous fires 
which occurred in the city, all the glass 
houses were removed to an adjacent island 
called Murano. 

It does not appear, however, that they 
produced any decorative glass vessels be- 
fore the fourteenth century, as no un- 
doubted specimens are preserved of an 
earlier date: but at the time of the fall of 
Damascus, in 1453, they had already nearly 
monopolised the manufacture of glass. 

_At the end of the fourteenth century the 
Venetians exported their glass wares by 
ship loads to various ports of Western 
Europe, as appears by the following me- 
morandum in the inventory of the Duke 
of Burgundy :— ’ 

1394, “Philip Due de Borgoone 
lons que yous pave Zz. “ 
francs ; : 


nous vou- 
pour deux singes, treize 
pour seze voirres et une escuelle de 
voirre, des voirres que les galées de Venise ont 
avan apportez en nostre pays de Flandres (; 

port de l’Escluse) quatre francs,” ha 

Nearly a century later we fine 
vessels so much esteemed th 
mounted in gold 
we read— 

1470. “Ung pot de voirre de Venise 
garny d'or, hault et bas et de 
pendant autour du col, & devise de 
at lx liv.” , oe 


Fig. 4 is ¢ y standi 
&. 41s a lofty standing cup and cover, 


in Mr. Slade’s collection Th 
; : : Lie On, 1¢e I d y 
vase is ornamented with P sth oat ibe 


1 the glass 
at they were 
- In the same inventory 


hise, jaune, 
vingt perles 
fusilz, prisié 


and round the top is a band of gilt imbr. 
cated pattern, with blue cnimnel aie 
rl border. At its junction with the stem 
is a denticulated rim of red, blue, and gold; 
gold ribs on the stem; and round the foot 
is a border of opaque white rings, 
together by a red cord. The cover is also 
ribbed with gold, surmounted by a flattened 
knob, on which has been originally painted 
a coat of arms, purposely e is im- 
portant vase is probably of the latter half 
the fifteenth century. Height 164 inches, 


Some of these early specimens are of an 
exceedingly fine sapphire. The art of pro- 
ducing this colour is unknown. 

Cocceius Sabellicus, a Venetian historian, 
speaking of the productions of the glass 
manufactories in his time (fifteenth cen- 
tury) says :— 

“Tn mille varios colores, innumerasque formas 
cwperunt (hominum ingenid) materiam_inflee- 
| tere; hine calices, phialw, canthari, lebetes, 
| cadi, candelabra, omnis generis animalia, cornua, 
segmenta, monilia ; hinc quidquid potest morta- 
lium oculos oblectare, et quod vix vita ausa 
esset sperare . . .. magna exparte vicus hujus- 
modi fervet officinis.”’ 





Here we have an enumeration of the 
vessels then made, and the writer bestows 
his praise upon the thousand colours, the 
innumerable forms into which, by human 
ingenuity, they were shaped, delighting 
the eyes of mortal men. 

Sabellicus here clearly alludes to the 
enamel colours with which the vessels were 


Fig. 5. 


decorated, but does not make any allusion 
to the filagree ornaments (vitro di trina), 
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which he certainly would have done, had 
the discovery been made at that time. 


ornamented with gilt devices of leaves and 
white enamel flowers, gold chain pattern 
at top and bottom, 
lower part a denticulated rim, ribbed and 
gilt stem and foot. 


cal working of the early Venetian glass 
manufactories. 
secret craft are to the present day a mys- 
tery—a sealed book. 
were the workmen, and the grave would 
have been their doom had they dared to 
divulge the secrets of the manufacture, for 
notwithstanding the strict surveillance to 
which they were subjected by the great 
Council, it was also enacted by one of their 
statutes in the sixteenth century, that ‘‘ if 


a 


country, to the injury of the Republic, a 
message shall be sent to him to return; if 
he do not obey, the persons most nearly 
related to him shall be put into prison. 
notwithstanding the imprisonment of his 
relatives, he persist in remaining abroad, 
an emissary shall be commissioned to put 
him to death.” 


Venise,” from whence the preceding decree 


is 


tion of this severe punishment on some 
workmen who had deserted into the service 
of the Emperor ; Leopold. 
hand, those who remained faithful to the 
service were loaded with favours, especial 
privileges and immunities accorded them, 
and taxes were remitted unto the residents 


of 


tinctions were also conferred upon the most 
distinguished glass-makers. 
the means adopted to carry out the decrees 


of 


selves the exclusive monopoly of the trade 
which they had already for many years 
secured, in order that, as stated in the con- 
cluding words of one of their statutes of 
the year 1383 :— 


in 


the fifteenth century, and is repeatedly seen 


on 
on 


On closely examining the gilding of 
these vessels, it will be observed that the 
gold 
though an impalpable powder of that metal 
was diffused over it. 
produced by a sharp point, which removes 
_ the gold and forms the pattern. 
called semé d’or, in contradistinction to plain 
surface gilding, and the method employed 
was perhaps the same as that described by 
Blancourt (‘‘ Art of Glass’’), seventeent 
century. 
everywhere you desire to gild with gum 
water, and lay on your gold-leaf, letting it 
dry. 
water wherein borax has 
and so dust it with impalpable powder of 
glass. 


“Ut ars tam nobilis stet et permaneat in loco 
Muriani.”’ 


The earliest vessels of Venetian manufac- 
ture that have been handed down to us, 
are those which are ornamented with enamel 
painting and gilding. i 
clearly be traced to the Arabic vases of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries before 
described, although the Venetian are not 
earlier than the close of the fifteenth. The 
characteristics of these are imbricated gold 
borders, studded with enamel gems, the 
principal subjects being painted in enamel 
colours. This imbricated pattern was much 
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Fig. 5 is a Goblet of rich sapphire glass, 


arl borders, on the 


Height 6} inches. 
Little or nothing is known of the techni- 


All the workings of that 


Silent as the grave 


workman transport his art into a foreign 


If, 


M. Daru (‘‘ Histoire de la République de 


taken) cites two instances of the execu- 


On the other 


the island of Murano. Honourable dis- 
Such were 


the Republic, and retain amongst them- 


Their origin may 


vogue amongst the artists of the end of 
the majolica ware of Urbino, as borders 


the portrait plates and others. 


has a granulated as 


appearance, 
The imbrications are 


This is 


‘“‘Take a glass and moisten it 


This done, run the = over with 


een dissolved, 


Set it afterwards by degrees into 


your furnace, until it become red hot, and 
the powder on the gilding be melted and 
poet then draw it out leisurely, letting it 
cool at the mouth of the furnace, and you 
will have your glass very finely gilded, so 
that nothing in nature can spoil it unless it 
be broken.” 

Fig. 6 is a rare cylindrical goblet of rich 
emerald green glass, standing on a bulbed 
and fluted stem, enriched with powdered 
gold. The bowl is ornamented with gold 
and jewelled bands at top and bottom, hav- 
ing between, two medallions painted with 
male and female portraits in the costume of 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
supported by cupids, and surrounded by 
garlands. The male bust has long hair 
curled and flowing down the back, clad in 
a brown habit closely fitting round the 
neck: on a scroll before him is the motto— 
*‘AMOR VOL FEE.” The female has a plait 
of hair on the top of her head, and ringlets 
encircling her face: she is smelling a bou- 
quet. From the De Bruge and Soltykoff 
Collections. Height 82 inches. 

To show the estimation in which these 
choice pieces of early Venetian glass are now 








fig. 6. 


held, we may mention the fact that, at the 
recent sale of Prince Soltykoff’s Collection 
in Paris, this goblet was offered to public 
competition, where, notwithstanding the 


Fig. 12. Fig. ll. 


forward, pear-shaped aperture, edged with 
blue, and blue scroll handles. Height 13 
inches. f 

Fig. 12 is a pilgrim’s bottle, oviform, 
with loops for suspension, ornamented with 


























compressed into 





Fig. 10. 


vertical lines of latticinio ; 
| tury inch 
| Mr. Slade’s collection. 


desire of the Surintendant des Beaux Arts 
and other amateurs td retain it in that 
country, and thestrenuous opposition offered, 
it was adjudged to Mr. Felix Slade for 
6,000 francs, 





fi 


7 
g. i. 


Fig. 7 represents a green glass vase of the 
rare Murano emerald colour, fluted on the 


neck and upper part of the body, mounted 
in ormolu with two scroll handles, sup- 
ported by four vertical bands ornamented 
with masks, attached to a metal foot; 
fifteenth century. 


Height 94 inches. 
Fig. 8 is a wine-glass, plain bowl, twisted 


stem; at right angles is a projecting tulip 
of opaque red and white enamel, and three 


zreen leaves. Height 6% inches. From the 
srnal Collection. 
Fig. 9 is an elegant bottle, spherical, 


long neck, ornamented with plain opaque 
white lines from top to bottom, two belts 
of crinkled glass round the neck, pewter 
stopper. 


Height 144 inches. 
Fig. 10 is a tall drinking-glass, etched 


with the diamond with a coat-of-arms and 
a courtier in the costume of Charles II.’s 
time, birds and flowers between, on a short 
balusterstem ; seventeenth century. Height 
152 inches. 


Fig. 11 isa i long fluted body, 
ulbs, the neck curved 





fig. 9. 


seventeenth cen- 


Height 10} inches. All these are in 


* To be continued, | 
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OBITUARY. ve been the subject 


mseng and interests of the Academic body 
| and of much discussion t 
SIR CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, P.R.A., D.C.L., | Parliament. Whether the late President 

LL.D., F.B.S., &e. _ was equal to the emergencies of the situa- 
Arrer several months of indisposition, more | tion—equal, that is, to the exercise of that 
or less severe in its character, the President | judgment and independence in the Aca- 
of the Roval Academy has succumbed tothe demic debates which could at one and the 
isease from which he so long suffered. | same time uphold the rights and privileges 
His death took place at Pisa, whither he of the institution, and yet be mindful of 
had gone for the winter, at the end of what was due to the country at large, is a 
December. The event could not be matter | matter we do not care to entertain at pre- 
of surprise to those who knew the nature sent. — ; 
of his malady, and his extremely delicate| During the last twenty-five years of his 
constitution; for though tidings of im- | life, Sir Charles added but little to his 
proved health had reached England a short catalogue of paintings: duties that were 
time previously to the announcement of his 
death, but little dependence was to be placed 
on its continuance. 

Sir Charles Eastlake had reached the 
allotted span of life. He was born, in 1793, 
at Plymouth, Devonshire, a county that has | 
given birth to some of our most distinguished 
painters— Reynolds, Haydon, 8. Prout, and 
others. His father, a solicitor in extensive 
practice, sent his son to be educated at the | 
Charter-house, in London. Whatever | 


opportunities of working init. The ‘ Royal 
Commission ” on the Houses of Parliament, 
to which he was appointed Secretary by the 
late Sir Robert Peel, in 1841, occupied very 
much of his time. In 1843 his brother 
Academicians elected him Librarian ; and 
the same year he received the appointment 
of Keeper of the National Gallery; the 
former post he resigned in 1845, and the 
latter in 1847; but in 1855 he was called to 


profession it was intended he should follow, | preside over our national collections in the | 


it was quite evident the youth had made up | capacity of Director: this post, and that in 


his mind to be an artist; a determination | the Royal Commission, he held at the time | 


he formed, it is said, by seeing Haydon’s | of his death; in both his loss will, unques- 
fine picture of ‘The Death of Dentatus,’ | tionably, be severely felt. 
which young Eastlake saw in Plymouth. | Those who would learn more of the 
Accordingly he came up to London, and | particulars of the late President’s artistic 
entered the schools of the Royal Academy, | career, we must refer to the volume of the 
where he studied for two or three years | Art-/Journal for the year 1855, in which his 
under that strange son of genius, Fuseli.| name appears in the series of ‘‘ British 
In 1817 he set out for Italy, where he re- | Artists.” 
mained two years, and then, accompanied | It must fairly be admitted that the high 
by the late Sir Charles Barry, R.A., who | position Sir Charles Eastlake obtained in 
was also abroad for the purposes of study, 
and other friends, he visited Greece and 
Sicily, returning, at the expiration of a | 
year, to Rome, which for some time he | 
made his place of residence; so late as 1829 | Academic body. His pictures, in no single 
a picture exhibited at the Academy appears | instance, show remarkable genius, but they 
to have been forwarded thither from Rome. | are distinguished by great delicacy of 
A retrospect of the principal pictures | feeling, by pure taste, and by a pervading 
painted by this artist will show, even by | grace that never fails to win attention, 
their titles, how much his mind and feelings | though it never forces it. As a colourist 
had become identified with Italy ; while his | they show him to have had ‘no ideas in 
manner of painting was, as evidently, bor- | common with the best painters of the Eng- 
rowed from the Art of the country. Taking | lish school: and though he studied in the 
these pictures in their chronological order, | chief schools of Italy “he anuuieah none of 
we tind him exhibiting ‘A Girl of Albano | the glowing tints of Titian se Giorgior " 
leading a Blind Woman to Mass;’ ‘Pil- | his life-size female heads, however _— 
are _ ving in sight of Rome;’ ‘A | in elegance of composition and sweetness of 
a ina L amily taken Prisoners by | expression, some affinity to those of Titian 
— . An — Family ;’ * Italian _ Under the Directorship of Sir Charles the 
seme N _— ay 7 the bite of a National Gallery has assumed a proportion 
cH ah scape of Francesco Fer- and a value for which the country ought to 
feel much indebted. He brought his in- 
fluence and knowledge to bear in securing 
for it many gems of Art; and if one or two 
“mistakes” occurred, such errors of judg- 
ment, if we may so call them, are yenial 
offences. It must be remembered that 
the purchase of pictures, and especially of 
those by the old masters, is very often a 
subject in which the most experienced 
connoisseurs are liable to be deceived. The 
genuineness of a painting is sometimes a 
matter of opinion, and not of unquestionable 
proof. ‘To the late Director, and his able 
coadjutor, Mr. Wornum, we owe the present 
admirable arrangement and excellent pre- 


servation of the pictures i i 
\ ) res In ot ‘ 
pe a ir national 


‘Italian Peasants on a Pilgrimage ;’ 
‘Gaston de Foix before the Battle of Ra- 
venna,;’ ‘La Svegliarina;’ ‘TheSalutation 
of the Aged Friar,’ and others. His Visit 
to Greece also bore its fruits in his ‘ Isidora 
repelling the Thebans ;’ * Byron’s Dream .* 
* Haideo, a Greek Girl;’ “An Arab Chief 
Selling Captives,’ and ‘Greek Fugitives,’ 
But other works than these have certainly 
done more to make Sir Charles Eastlake 
popular as a yaunter; one, his ‘ Christ 
Blessing Little Children,’ and his ‘ Christ 
Weeping over Jerusalem,’ both of them 


subjects treated with retined sentiment in 
COT position 


Several of the 


be enenvrave 


and with delicacy of colour. 
pictures here mentioned have 
din the Art-J; vrnal, 


In 1827 he was elected Associ: . 
Roval Acad my ; ociate of the 


° three years ¢ erwards 
* ademician. (mn the death, Signage 
Suir M. A. Shee, President of the Academy 
Sir Charles Eastlake was elected in his stead, 
- onerous and responsible post at all times, 
ut especially so within the last few years, 
when questions seriously affecting the 


_As Secretary to the “ Royal Commission ” 
his duties were at one time onerous, and hi 
services were, we have reason to home, 
duly appreciated by those with whom he 
was called upon toact; and particularly by 
the late Prince Consort, President of the 
Commission. It may be presumed that his 
experience and judgment had much weight 
7 ; | 


performed out of his studio left him few | 


the Art-history of his country was due far | 
_ less to his talents as a painter than to his | 
knowledge of Art, and to the general quali- | 
| fications he possessed for presiding over the | 


| yarious works more or less 


ee 


| in the deliberations respecting the intended 


of diligent inquiry | decorations of the Houses of Parliament— 
both in and out of | the frescoes, oil-pictures, and sculptures, 


Much of what has been done must only be 
| looked upon in the light of an experiment, 
| the result of which could only be ascertained 
, after the lapse of years. The failure of the 
| fresco scheme was a misfortune, and not g 
fault for which the Commission was re. 
| sponsible. We owe many, and perhaps the 
| best, of Sir Charles Eastlake’s literary works 
_ tohis official connection with the Commission 

—such as his ‘‘ Materials for a History of 

Oil Painting,” and the various “ Appen- 
_ dices” tothe ‘‘ Reports.” His other principal 
‘literary publications are a t tion of 
‘* Goethe on Colour,” and ‘‘ Notes to Kug- 
_ler’s Handbook of Painting.” In 1849 
| married Miss Rigby, daughter of Dr. Rigby, 
| of Norwich, a lady whose name, both before 
and after marriage, is favourably associated 

with literature. Her latest book, and a 
| very valuable one it is, is ‘‘ The History of 
| Our Lord as exemplified in Works of Art.” 
| The book was commenced by the late Mrs. 
| Jameson, but continued and completed by 
| Lady Ear‘lake. 


CAPTAIN FOWKE, R.E. 


On Saturday the 9th of December last, 
the Brompton Cemetery received the mortal 


ee 
ria 


| 








' remains of Captain Francis Fowke, late of | a 


the Royal Engineers, and of the South Ken- 
sington Museum. The deceased officer,was 
born in 1824, and having gained his com- 
mission in the Engineers in his eighteenth 
year, he was gazetted a Captain in 1842. 
Captain Fowke for several years occupi 
a prominent position in the Science and Art 
Department at South Kensington, and he 
also was well known to the public as the 
designer and architect of the building for 
the Great Exhibition of 1862. Since 1862 
Captain Fowke was a employed in 
irectly associ- 
ated with the South Kensington Museum; 
and it is but simple justice to add that his 
later works are of a much more meritorious 
character than the unfortunate edifice that 
now is almost forgotten. The deceased 
officer deservedly enjoyed the affectionate 
respect of all who were personally ac- 
quainted with him ; and his early removal 
will be sincerely regretted, not only by 
those with whom he was professionally 
associated, but also by every one of his 
fellow-countrymen who only knew him 
as an accomplished and amiable gentleman. 


PHOTO-RELIEF PRINTING. 


Mr. Watrer Woopsvury having lately 
patented a new process especially adapted 
for the mechanical printing of photographs, 
the following short account will be a 
able to our readers. It differs from all 
other modes hitherto used, although it 8 
based on the discovery of Mr. Mungo Ponton 
—that gelatine when in combination with 
bichromate salt forms an insoluble substance 
upon exposure to light, leaving those por: 
tions of a picture which have been protec 
from the sun’s action quite free to be wash 
away by ordinary immersion in water. 
author of the process states that for the last 


fifteen months he has devoted his entire | 


study to its perfection; and he seems so far 
to have succeeded with it as a prac 

commercial utility as to offer to present tos 
photographic journal of extensive ¢ 4 


_ tion a specimen of his work with each copy; 
/and in reply to an inquiry 


made of 
when the process was brought before the 
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Photographic Society, he said that with this 
new process one individual could work off 
about two hundred copies per hour and at 
the most trivial expense, the cost, in fact, 
being the manual labour. Pictures may be 
produced on other substances than paper— 
opal, glass, porcelain, or any transparent 
media, also used as valuable objects of 
Art-illustration in interior decorations in a 
numberless variety of ways. The pictures 
are in fact very thin casts rather than prints, 
inasmuchas a colouring matter ismixed with 
a semi-transparent gelatinous fluid, and 
which gives its depths of tone in proportion 
to the depth of the intaglio mould which 
holdsit. Athin, wedge-shaped vessel would 
exactly illustrate the property, for whereas 
it would be perfectly opaque at the upper 
thick part of the vessel, the lower would 
become most gradually lessened in colour. 
The mode then is summarily the following :— 
Any ordinary photographic negative is used, 
and a print is obtained on a piece of tale 
covered with the bichromate and gelatine. 
The action of the light is registered by the 
relative insolubility ofthese substances; after 
manipulation in the usual way, the film is 
dried and is then placed under a block of 
soft metal and submitted to hydraulic pres- 
sure; the perfect mould is thus taken, and 
which is afterwards protected by the electro- 
type process. Several such metal intaglio 
plates may be obtained from the same 
negative without detriment, Mr. Woodbury 
having taken ten or more, and all of equal 
sharpness. It will be seen that the entire 
softness of a photograph is thus secured by 
the very nature of the means used to impress 
the plate, being very different from all 
modes of engraving. The prints from these 
plates are then produced by filling the 
cavities with a solution of coloured gelatine, 
the matrix being placed in & suitable press 
which is made in the shape of a shallow box 
with a hinged lid; at the top of the lid is 
placed a sheet of plate glass, and which 
exactly fits when brought down on the 
substance intended to secure the picture, 
either paper or otherwise, with pressure so 


as to exclude from the paper or glass all the | 


spare ink or pigment. It is allowed to 
remain from half a minute to a minute, 
according to temperature and other cireum- 
stances, when the fluid becomes fixed. The 
subsequent entire drying renders the relief 
scarcely visible; the water used being the 
chief bulk in the ingredients. 
colours sold in tubes appear to answer well 
for the mixture used as ink. 


The soft metal used for the negatives is _ his useful and honourable life. ] 


a mixture of lead and type metal; the hy- 











Water- | his senses, he is not expected to live.” 


draulic pressure required, about four tons | 


to the square inch. Printing by a similar 
manner by means of carbon has been also 
lately brought to great perfection by Messrs. 
Swan and Mawson, who have produced 
some large pictures equal in every respect 
to the finest photographs ever produced 
in the ordinary photographic way by the 
use of the salts of silver or uranium. We 
are promised specimens, and in a future 
number willagain refer tothe subject. There 
is, as we all know, a great uncertainty in the 
permanence of our photographs; scarcely 
any one but must have regretted the loss of 
some picture by fading, perhaps the repre- 
sentation either of a departed friend or some 
loved spot which can never be again re- 
covered. We therefore feel a great degree 
of thankfulness to Mr. Woodbury, as well 
as to the perfecters of the other process to 
which we have alluded, for not only giving 
the public a cheap picture, but also one 
which is, in all probability, permanent. 
We wish them every degree of success in 
carrying out their discoveries. D. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Roya AcapEMY.—The death of Sir 
Charles Eastlake has proved a ‘‘ perplexity” 
to the members of the Royal Academy. 
There has been great difficulty in finding a 
successor ; and it is somewhat humiliating 
to know that among ‘‘the thirty-nine,” 
there were but two considered likely to 
obtain the suffrages of the whole body. 
We believe we are justified in stating that 
the unanimous voice would have called on 
Maclise; but it was ascertained that he 
would decline the office if offered to him. 
There was then little or no choice. Sir 
Edwin Landseer will, no doubt, before this 
document is in the hands of the public, be 
the new President of the Royal Academy— 
the successor of Kastlake, Shee, Lawrence, 
West, and Reynolds. The Academy will 
grievously miss Sir Charles Eastlake; for 
he had several prominent requisites for the 
high office, although in others he was 
deficient. His timidity was so great, that 
he seldom did right because of his continual 
dread of doing wrong. He very rarely 
brought together the professors of Art, and 
never led them into contact with profes- 
sors of letters. He was, at all events, a 
courteous gentleman, a ripe scholar, and a 
man of business. At the present moment, 
when the Academy has to contend with 
larger and more serious difficulties than 
have beset it since the foundation, it is un- 
fortunate that there will not be a head to 
guide and control. It is to be feared that 
the coming pilot is not one who can weather 
the gathering storm. We have, however, 
seen men rise with occasion; and we may 
hope that so it will be with Sir Edwin 
Landseer. Sir Charles Eastlake was in- 
terred at Kensull Green on the 18th of 
January. The whole of the expenses, and 
they are cev:. “te of removing the body 
to England and ire borne by 
the Royal Academy. 

LADY EAsrLake, it is understood, will 
receive one of the Crown pensions to the 
extent of £500 per annum. 

Joun Ginson, R.A.—We deeply regret 
to find—from a letter of the 7'imes corre- 
spondent in Rome, dated January 11th— 
that this distinguished sculptor has been 
struck down by paralysis. The writer 
says :—‘* Though he retains the full use of 
{He 
died on the 14th of January. In our next 
we shall give some particulars concerning 


«ef O@a has... 


Mr. Henry O'NeIL, A.R.A., is to 
deliver Art-lectures at the Royal Academy, 
about the middle of February. He holds 
no special appointment; but the Academy 
invites any lecturer of whom the council 
may approve. We believe, however, Mr. 
O'Neil is eminently qualified for the task. 

Tue Parts UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION.— 
The committee of the French Universal 
Exhibition of 1867 has decided that there 
shall be no days of admission gratis. The 
charge will be one franc, except on Friday, 
when it will be five. Persons who may 
wish to enter before ten in the morning 
will pay one franc extra. The price of 
season tickets will be one hundred francs 
for men, sixty francs for women, and 
twenty francs for children. The sum to be 
demanded for season tickets is unexpectedly 


‘large; there will, we imagine be few of them 
sold, as most persons will prefer to pay a | 


franc daily. Our readers will not forget 
that the time for sending in requisitions for 
space expires on the 28th of this month of 
February. We have expressed our belief 
that a large number of British manufac- 
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turers will be contributors; inquiries con- 
firm that opinion. Applications for infor- 
mation should be at once transmitted to 
Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., South Kensington. 

Mk. Fouey, R.A., has just completed the 
model for his bronze statue of Lord Herbert, 
to be erected in front of the War Office, 
Pall Mall. This work promises to rank 
among the very finest portrait-statues its 
author has produced, and to all acquainted 
with the unobtrusive bearing and high 
intellectual refinement characterising the 
* ysique of the lamented nobleman, it will 

a matter of gratification to know how 
thoroughly such characteristics have been 
rendered by the artist. The figure, in peer’s 
robes, is standing, the head downcast, ab- 
sorbed in thought, the face partially sup- 
ported by the half-closed right hand, while 
the left upholds the elbow of the former. 
The drapery forms are rich and varied, but 
so arranged as to sustain by their repose 
that sense of meditative abstraction centred 
in the head. We predict that this, Mr. 
Foley’s first out-door work for the metropo- 
lis, will tend to revolutionise the sculptural 
aspect of our thoroughfares. 

Crry oF LONDON Free PuBLic Liprary. 
—The Corporation of the City of London 
has unanimously voted the use of the 
Guildhall, recently restored at great cost, 
for the purposes of an Industrial Exhibition, 
to be inaugurated on the Ist March next. 
On the motion of Mr. Thomas Lampray, 
F.R.G.S., of Paternoster Row, Member of 
the General and Executive Committees, it has 
been determined to devote the surplus funds 
towards the establishment of a Free Public 
Library for the City of London. Several 
City firms have already expressed their 
intention of liberally contributing to the 
project, and it is believed the Corporation 
will also lend its aid. A guarantee fund 
has been formed for the purpose of provid- 
ing for (what it is hoped and believed is a 
morally impossible contingency) any defici- 
ency that may occur in the receipts. That 
fund already amounts to considerably over 
£2,000, and guarantees for additional sums 
are almost daily being procured. It is in- 
tended to raise that sum to at least £5,000. 
Some hundreds of persons, skilled workmen 
and others, have applied for space forms, 
many of which have already been returned 
duly filled up. It is also contemplated to 
form a Loan Collection, to which several 
gentlemen have already expressed their 
willingness to contribute many articles of 
interest, attraction, and value, in an artistic 
point of view. 

Sratve or Mr. Guinness.—The city of 
Dublin is so deeply indebted to the munifi- 
cent support Mr. Guinness has for long past 
extended toits public works and institutions, 
among which may be especially noted the 
restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, at his 
own private cost of £150,000, that, to mark 
their grateful sense of such more than 
princely generosity, a number of his fellow- 
citizens have determined on erecting his 
statue, in bronze, on the ground near to the 
cathedral. The commission for the work 
was at once placed in the hands of Mr. 
Foley, R.A. ; 

FEMALE Scroon or Arr.—The opening 
of the new class-rooms in the house in 
Queen Square took place on the evening of 
January 3rd, when Professor Donaldson 
read an excellent paper to the pupile and 
their friends, on the study and practice of 
the Fine Arts as applicable to females. 
| Prior to the delivery of the address, Pro- 
fessor Westmacott, R.A., presented certi- 
| ficates of merit to two of the students, Miss 
| Webb and Miss Manon. Drawings and 
designs, the work of pupils, covered the 
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walls of the large and well-lighted rooms. 
Conspicuous among these were the produc- 
tions of Miss 8. McGregor, Miss M. E. 
Julyan, Miss K. Elam, Miss E. E. Child, 
Miss E. Bras, and Miss A. D. Webb. The 
two latter ladies have obtained medals. 
With respect to the alterations and im- 
provements recently made in the large and 
numerous class-rooms heretofore 1n use, & 
lofty sculpture-gallery, 47 feet long by 
26 feet wide, has recently been erected, and 
supplied with the best models and other 
appliances for study, ample accommodation 
being thus provided for an increased num- 
ber of students. At the present time there 
are about ninety students, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gann, the indefatigable lady 
superintendent ; and with the recent addi- 
tions, there is now accommodation for one 
hundred and fifty. 

Tue Crystal Patace Prervre GAt- 
LERY.—Contributions will be received at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on the 5th and 
6th March. It is an opportunity of which 
artists should avail themselves, not only 
as a means of giving enjoyment and in- 
struction to hundreds of thousands, but as 
affording almost a certainty of sales. 
During the seven years of the directorship 
of Mr. (. W. Wass, his exertions have been 
“crowned” with signal success; the sales 
having amounted to upwards of £25,000, 
averaging above £3,600 annually. We 
believe no Provincial Institute can show 
so gratifying a return. 

Tur Direcronsuir oF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY.—The Government designs to in- 
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| have submitted to us a large number of 
these productions, ranging in size from the 
ordinary “carte” to a print twenty-six 
rsrweg eighteen; while of many of the 
pictures of the master there are admirable 
engravings in line. All the photographs 
are perfect examples of the Art. : 
Mr. Vernon Hearn, who has obtained 
high renown as a photographist, has 
recently joined the firm of Messrs. Day ; 
or rather become a leading member of the 
Company (limited) by which the extensive 
concern is now conducted. In that esta- 
blishment Mr. Heath will have all desirable 
aids and appliances; while to the Company 
his cultivated taste, large knowledge, and 
practical experience will be very valuable. 
Mr. Rawson Waker, of Birmingham, 
has issued a portfolio of photographs, which 
he calls ‘‘ Carbonic Drawings,” being very 
faithful transcripts of some of the most 
interesting objects and fair scenes in Eng- 
land—Windsor Castle and Richmond Hill, 
oaks in Sherwood Forest, Devonshire lanes, 
and so forth. It is a very charming col- 
lection which he thus supplies to Art- 
lovers; they are attractive and instructive 
as pictures, while they preserve many of 
the most valuable examples of the beautiful 
scenery of our country. There have been 
few productions of the art so desirable either 
as studies or as pure and yaried examples 
of rich landscape beauties. They exhibit 
industry as well as genius, for the series 
here presented consists of thirty-six, and 
the ‘‘ originals ” must be of high finish. 
STATUE OF CoBpEN.—A statue of the 





troduce several changes with reference to 
this office before a successor to the late Sir | 
C. L. Eastlake is appointed. 
A Sratve or ANDREW MARVELL, the | 
memorable representative of [Lull in Par- 
liament, is to be placed in the public hall 
of that town, and the commission to exe- 
cute it has been given to Mr. William Day 
Keyworth, jun., a young artist who thus 
begins life under very favourable and for- 
tunate auspic Ile is we believe, a na- 
tive of Hull, and the son of an established 
sculptor there. Ile has submitted to usa 
model of his work; and we have much 
satisfaction in stating that, although pos- 
sibly, he may be indebted for the commis- 
sion to the fact (which it would have been 
unjust to ignore) that Hull is his birthplace, 
the selection is one upon which we may en- 
tirely congratulate the corporation of that 
ancient port ; for the result will be a produc. 
tion in all respects worthy of them, and 
of the great citizen to whom thev accord 
honour two « nturies after he became an 
Ox imple to patriots for all time. 
worth has imagined Andrew Marvell moy- 
ing away from the offered bribe of the 
monarch, who sought to buy him. The 
right hand is placed above the heart, the 
left is ¢ xtend las if putting aside tempta- 
tion. rhe is exceedingly good, the 
figure admirably modelled, exhibiting a 
knowledge of Art seldom seen in a first 
effort. No doubt the 
been taught in a safe school, but the poetry 
of this conception is the offspring of his 
own mind. . 


will, we are sure, be one of the works of | 
the 


modern [British sculpture of 
country will be rightly proud. 

Tue Works or Kavipacy 
(ierman artist 
ton 


which 
The great 


has a host of admirers in England. 
lo such it will be gratifying to know that 
the whole ' 
produced in photography by the eminent 
publishing house, Bruchmann of Munich. 
whose agents in London are Messrs. Tra 1p 
and Irion, 20, Cannon Street West. They 


Mr. Key- | 


young artist has | 


This statue of Andrew Marvell } 


the greatest of living pain- | 


» of his many works have been | 


great statesman is to be erected, by public 
subscription, at the entrance to High Street, 
Camden Town: and the commission has 
been given to Messrs. W. and T. Wills, 
sculptors of very great ability, whose names 
are not so well known as they ought to be, 
and in time will be. The pedestal is of 
Portland stone, the figure of marble; the 
whole twenty-six feet high. 
_ Mr. Mrrcnett, of Bond Street, has pub- 
lished a small engraving, by W. Holl, from 
a photograph by Mr. J. Hughes, of the 
(Wueen holding in her lap her grandson, 
Albert Victor of Wales. The pose of her 
Majesty—whose left side, as she sits on the 
couch bending forwards to look into the 
face of the royal infant, is presented to 
the spectator—is easy and natural; while 
the white robes and feathered hat of the 
latter produce a Rembrandtish effect in 
contrast with the black dress in which the 
{Queen is habited, and with the general 
sombre tone of the apartment. " 
graver has put some of his most delicate 
and finished work into the plate. 
| Tne Art-Unton or Lonxpon has pub- 
| lished, as usual, its annual report, to which, 
| pr Pn agp Ong as the substance 
| the last “seeding dor the d stub in OF 
é g 1@ distribution of 
prizes. The pocket almanac for the present 
| year, published by the Council of the Society 
contains much information concerning the 
Art-Institutions of the country that will be 
found useful to others than artists, 
CREWE HALt.—The “old mansions” are 
fav es 2 passing away; decay, fire, and 
Mere Caremng. thm fc 
; is work “The 
jaronial Halls and Picturesque Edifices of 
England, no fewer than twelve of those he 
pic tured and described haye been destroyed 
moat He eh aed fo 
ut list. Crewe Hall was erected 
between the years 1615 and 1636 y Si 
Mendel fae ~s 16lo ane 1636, by Sir 
sandal Crewe, “a fortunate lawyer,” wh 
bought it, or rather bought it back fre : 
the heirs of Sir Christopher Hz i] ; a 
in 1578 had purchased it f, a oe 
rchased it from the branch 


The en- | 


of the Crewe family to whom it 
longed. It was one of the most ene 
of all the mansions of the time of J, 


———_| 


| 
| 


having lost very little of its original chara. 


ter. Nothing of it now remains; 

its rich stores of Art have perished with i. 
some of the pictures were saved, but sever) 
fine landscapes and seascapes of 
Stanfield, which filled panels in the 
the drawing-room, 
destroyed. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE RoYAt Cuapyy, 
OF THE SAVOY, so graciously undertaken a 
her own cost by her Majesty the Queen, is 
now completed, so that all ‘has been done 


size, by 
Walls of | 
were no doubt unhappily 


ames], 


that could be done to reproduce what was | 


of the last summer. The original chapel 
was a work of the time of Henry VIL., and 
the restored chapel is, in almost all pointe, 
a faithful reproduction of the work of the 
year 1505. The only important difference 
etween the old chapel and the new is the 
different manner in which the shields ip 
the ceiling have been executed; in the 
originals the sacred symbols and heraldic 
bearings were carved in bold relief, whereas 
now the shields have their blazon simply 
displayed in colour. Mr. Willement and 
Messrs. Hart have had the decorative works 
in their hands, and have executed their 
respective tasks with complete success. 

‘* Tne LArGEst CHANDELIER IN THE 
Wor.p” is to be seen at the Agricultural 
Hall; it is a huge mass of crystal 
arranged with some taste and much skill, 
the main object being to give the 
possible quantity of light, for the hall is of 
enormous size—so spacious that one hun- 
dred men on horseback, and four hundred 
on foot, ‘‘ caparisoned,” entertain the lieges 
there nightly. The chandelier is the pro- 
duction of the renowned firm of Defries, 
whose works are seen not only in nearly 
all the public places of England, but 
many parts of Europe and America. Messrs. 
Defries ‘‘lay themselves out” with that 
view: they haye prodigious resources al- 
ways readily available, and are conse- 
quently enabled to meet any demand with 
an ample supply. They obtain the co- 
operation of excellent artists, and in the 
manufacture of glass there are few by whom 
they are surpassed. 

Tue HotmesDALe Fine Arts CLUB, pr 
gressing in strength and numbers, held its 
second public exhibition and soirée a week 





| 


| 


or two since, in the Town Hall, Reigate, on 
which occasion the members contributed 8 
large and interesting display of studies and 
sketches, which, with various other Art 


| objects, attracted a crowded meeting, and 
| were thrown open to public view on 
| following day, to the evident enjoyment of 


| fashion of our time. 





numerous visitors. 


unfortunately destroyed by fire in the course | 


MepLevaL Furntrvre, like medieval | 
| architecture,—and the two ought never t 


be separated,—has become somewhat 4 
In the show-rooms 
of Messrs. Marsh and Jones, 


rend 
Strect, Cavendish Square, are several @X | 


cellent specimens of such furniture, manu- 
factured from designs by Mr. Charles Bevan, 


| whose work shows that he hasa true know- 


ledge of the principles of mediaeval art # 
applicable to objects of this nature 
Furniture of such a description need not be 
ponderous, it may be made, as some OF © 
examples testify, light and elegant while 
retaining its antique character, and it 

of much pleasing and effective ornamenta- 
tion by means of inlaying, &c. Mr. Beva, 
in his designs, is doing good service to 
manufacturing-Art. 
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REVIEWS. 


My First Sermon. Engraved by T. O. Bar- | 
Low, from the Picture by J. E. Mittats, 
R.A. Published by AcGnew anp Sons, 
London and Manchester. 


Ir scarcely admits of a doubt whether among 
all the pictures painted by Mr. Millais, he ever 
produced one so universally attractive and 
admired as ‘ My First Sermon,’ exhibited at the 
Academy in 1863. No one who was present at 
the banquet which annually precedes the opening 
of the gallery to the public, could feel surprise 
at the special allusion made to it by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, when he is reported to 
have said, “‘ The hearts of all of us should grow 
enlarged, and we should feel the happier by the 
touching representations of the playfulness, the 
innocence, and might he not add,” pointing to 
this picture, “the piety of childhood.” The 
idea is singularly happy and original, while it 
is carried out in a manner as truthful as it is 
charming. The expression of the child’s face— 
as she sits with her eyes steadfastly, even reve- 
rentially, fixed on the preacher, and her whole 
mind absorbed by his discourse, as if she were 
trying hard to understand it—grows, the more 
you look at it, into one of remarkable beauty 
and intelligence—a simple, loveable beauty, that 
wins the heart of the spectator to it at once. 
That child most assuredly will not in vain have 
listened to her ‘ First Sermon,’ though overcome 
by drowsiness in her ‘Second Sermon,’ as we 
saw the year after: an effect, however, which 
may have been caused by the preacher, or his 
subject, rather than by want of inclination to 
listen ; for there are, unfortunately, men in the 
‘pulpit whose sermons woo even greybeards to 
slumber, especially in such high-backed, com- 
fortably-cushioned pews as Mr. Millais’s little 
girl occupies, which seem made for the very 
purpose of inviting a quiet nap unobserved by 
the rest of the congregation. 

The engraver, Mr. Barlow, was fortunate in 
his subject, which he could scarcely fail to work 
at con amore: at any rate, he has done it ample 
justice; the tone throughout is soft and har- 
monious. Both as a work of Art and on ac- 
count of the subject, the print must be extremely 
popular; it ought to be within the observation 
of every child, and pointed to as a model of 
right behaviour in church; a more practical, 
pleasing, and useful lesson could not be placed 
before the /ambs of the pastor’s flock. 


Tue Lirz or Man, Symbolised by the Months 
of the Year, in a Series of Ilustrations by 
Joun Leicuton, F.S.A. Published by 
Lonoman & Co., London. 


Remarkable as the last few years have been for 
producing the most perfect specimens of typo- 
graphy, nothing that has yet appeared sur- 
passes, even if it equals, this book, printed at 
the presses of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. 
We mention this peculiarity first, because it is 
the first thing which must strike any one who 
opens the leaves, and takes only a superficial 
glance at the glossy cream-coloured paper on 
which both text and engravings are impressed 
with a clearness and delicacy most pleasant to 
the eye. The idea of symbolising life by the 
months has frequently been attempted, and 
sometimes carried out with ability and success, 
but we cannot call to mind a single instance in 
which the result has proved so entirely satis- 
factory as in this truly beautiful quarto volume. 
Each month is prefaced by an elaborate sym- 
bolical engraving, surrounded by ornamental 
borders of rich design; the four ages of man 
occupy respectively other pages; and the re- 
maining pages, which, of course, fill the chief 
part of the book, contain, on many of them, 
characteristic illustrations, and on all, elegant 
initial letters more or less ornamental. The 
text consists of prose and poetical extracts 
from the earliest writers to the present time, 
judiciously selected by Mr. R. Pigott, and 
printed in the typographical characters of their 
respective periods. ‘These passages are arranged 
on the page with due regard to symmetrical 
appearance, and the variety of type in which 





they are set is a novel idea and an agreeable 
change, re ed wsthetically, from the mono- 
tony of uniform letters. 

The engravers of the large illustrations are 
Messrs. H. Leighton, W. T. Green, G. Dalziel, 
FE. Dalziel, H. Harrall, and A. Gaber and Pro- 
fessor Biirkner, of Dresden; the emblematic 
devices, the ornamental decorations and initial 
letters are designed, it may be presumed, by 
Mr. John Leighton, who eertainly has produced 
a book of rare merit and beauty, one that must 
abundantly satisfy by its elegance the most 
dainty bibliopolist, and which will find a home 
wherever there are the means for indulging in 
a livre de luxe, and the taste to discern and ap- 
preciate it. 


Home Treasures. Engraved by J. H. Baker, 
from the Picture by E. C. Barnes. Pub- 
lished by Brooxs anp Sons, London and 
Oxford. 


Mr. Barnes's picture is one of those composi- 
tions which, from their enlarged sympathies 
with our nature, are sure to find popularity, 
even among those who have no knowledge or 
special love of Art. A young mother is looking 
down upon her infant, whom she has just taken 
from its bed, and who is now lying in her arms 
disporting in all the luxuriance of freedom of 
action. An elder child rests its arm on her 
knees, regarding the whole procedure with a 
countenance somewhat akin to jealousy. The 
figures are grouped without affectation, and the 
face of the mother is very sweet; but the 
infant’s head is awkwardly posed, presenting in 
its outline the appearance of an elongated 
round block. Mr. Baker's work is sound and 
effective throughout. A little more reflected 
light on the face of the elder child would have 
benefited the engraving, by uniting the two 
masses of light on cach side, and thus carrying 
the eye from one point to another. They are 
now almost separated. 


Apventures or Baron MvuncHAUSEN 
Illustrated by Gustave Dorf. With an 
Introduction by T. Teynmovutu Snore, M.A. 
Published by Casse.., Petter, anp GALPIN. 


It is indeed an honour to the Familiar of our 
boyhood to be brought before us thus—done up 
in grand quarto, with all the advantages of 
modern typography, and illustrated by the 
leading genius of the age. What a contrast 
between this gorgeous volume and the sixpenny 
edition, with “coloured plates,” of fifty years 
ago! Mr. Shore tells us all that can be told of 
our old friend the Baron. Of his birth and 
parentage little is known; it is made clear, 
however, that he owes his origin to one Raspé, 
a German, “a renegade fellow who fled from 


Tue 


| justice, and found shelter in England,’ who 


compiled the “adventures” from various sources, 
and gave them to the world first in an English 
dress. ‘The superb book before us has, however, 
many additions, “by several hands.” The 
illustrations are of a high order; of that our 
readers will require no assurance. They are of 
course, full of humour ; the accomplished artist 
sets no bounds to his inventive faculty. We 
may question, however, whether M. Doré excels 
in humour as thoroughly as in pathos; and we 
may doubt whether his great abilities might not 
have been better employed than in the service 
of the immortal liar who is scarce worthy of the 
dignity thus conferred upon him by Art. 


Tur Eruicsortuz Dust. Ten Lectures to Little 
Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisa- 
tion. By Joun Rusxiy, M.A. Published 
by Smiru anp Exper. 

We cannot give to this book the space to which 

it is entitled; no other author could have written 

it; such a mingling of the playful with the 
instructive—the knowledge of the sage brought 
within the comprehension of the simple. It is 
needless to say that the language is graceful, 
harmonious, and often eloquent. It is Mr. 

Ruskin’s privilege so to write—when he pleases ; 

but there is a world of wisdom in these pages 

that would attract, and ought to attract, if the 





counsel were conveyed in words no matter how 
coarse. It is, however, to the beautiful morality 
of the volume, the careful brin ing in, as 
perchance, an impressive lesson, when to trifle 
seemed the object; wiling on a young student 
to learn, by small health-giving doses on a lump 
of sugar; stimulating a wholesome appetite for 
knowledge; ministering to vigour of body 
and soul; inculcating love of God as the only 
sure prompter to love of neighbour ; leading to 
the contemplation and consideration of works 
of nature and of Art as certain, under wise 
direction, to insure happiness. It is to these 
peculiarities in this remarkable book, far less 
than to its graces of composition, that we desire 
to direct attention. They constitute its true 
value. Mr. Ruskin has laid almost every class 
and order of society under weighty obligations ; 
but none of his many publications are more 
calculated to do good than this volume for the 
young readers whom he here teaches to think, 
to reflect, and to reason on the mighty works of 
God and man. 


Lyricat Fancres. By 8. H. Brapsury. Pub- 
lished by E. Moxon & Co., London. 


Under the nom de plume of “Quallon,” the 
poetical writings of Mr. Bradbury have, during 
some years past, met with a most favourable 
reception, both from critics and the public. 
“ Edenor,” a dramatic poem, “‘ Yewdale,”’ “* Leo- 
nine,” and a host of lyrics singing of all things 
sweet and beautiful, have achieved for their 
author well-merited popularity. His latest 
volume, “ Lyrical Fancies,”’ will add another 
leaf to his poetical wreath; for though the 
longest poem, ‘‘The Lady Vale,” is a tale of 
sorrow, the story is told in graceful language, 
expressive of pure and natural thoughts. Such 
thoughts are characteristic of all Mr. Bradbury 
writes. Asa rule, he loves to “ lie down beside 
the still waters,” and gather from the objects 
that surround him on every side all their fresh- 
ness, and calmness, and loveliness. He holds 
pleasant converse with the scenery of Nature, 
and weaves her teachings and her sights into 
the verse of his subjects. But he talks, and 
very graphically, too, of other matters,—those 
which relate to man and his springs of action. 
“The Miser and his Gold” is a specimen, 
written with much power, of this kind of com- 
position, and “The Artist” is another. We 
heartily commend his lyrics as thoroughly sound 
in tone, and melodious to the ear; the creations 
of a rightly-trained mind enriched by brilliant 
fancy. 


TRANSATLANTIC Sketcnes; or, Sixty? Days of 
America. Published by 8. Low, Son, anv 
Manxston, London. 

A series of very clever sketches—apparently 

made with pen and ink, and afterwards litho- 

graphed—by an anonymous artist, but one, 
nevertheless, who knows how to use his pencil 
in the representation of scenes both grave and 
gay. ‘The work is a kind of pictorial diary, or 
record, of the author's journey from London to 
New York, then on to Richmond and Wash- 
ington, just at the closing point of the late in- 
ternecine war, when the dead were yet lying 
unburied on the fields of Petersburg and Rich- 
mond. We have, as a result of the journey, 
scenes on railroads and steamboats; scenes of 

American life, domestic and public, battle- 

fields and military hospitals, with numerous 

others, and concluding with the assassination 
and funeral of the late President Lincoln ; 

a compound altogether of the humorous and 

the solemn. The plates are not accompanied 

by much text, but the author remarks that, as 
he was told his sketches might be somewhat 
meaningless, he has added a few extracts from 
his journal by way of description. These “notes 
are amusing enough till the writer gets among 
the graveless dead and the ruins of cities, when 
his song of joyousness is turned into a low wail 
suited to the occasion. 

The publication is, as already remarked, ano- 
nymous, but we have an idea that it is the pro- 
duction of one well known in the world of 

pular literature and journalism, who is said 

y those best acquainted with him to show no 
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Conspicuous among these were the produc- 
tions of Miss S. McGregor, Miss M. E. 
Julyan, Miss K. Elam, Miss E. E. Child, 
Miss E. Bras, and Miss A. D. Webb. ‘The 
two latter ladies haye obtained medals. 
With respect to the alterations and im- 
provements recently made in the large and 
numerous class-rooms heretofore In use, @ 
lofty sculpture-gallery, 47 feet long by 
26 feet wide, has recently been erected, an 
supplied with the best models and other 
appliances for study, ample accommodation 
being thus provided for an increased num- 
ber of students. At the present time there 
are about ninety students, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gann, the indefatigable lady 
superintendent ; and with the recent addi- 
tions, there is now accommodation for one 
hundred and fifty. 

Tux Crystal Panace PrcrvreE GaAL- 
LERY.—Contributions will be received at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, on the 5th and 
6th March. It is an opportunity of which 
artists should avail themselves, not only 
as a means of giving enjoyment and in- 
struction to hundreds of thousands, but as 
affording almost a certainty of sales. 
During the seven years of the directorship 
of Mr. (’. W. Wass, his exertions have been 


having amounted to upwards of £25,000, 
averaging above £3,600 annually. We 
believe no Provincial Institute can show 
so gratifying a return. 

Tue Direcroxsuir oF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY.—The Government designs to in- 
troduce several changes with reference to 
this office before a successor to the late Sir 
(. L. Eastlake is appointed. 

A Srarve or AnprREW MARVELL, the 
memorable representative of ILull in Par- 
liament, is to be placed in the public hall 
of that town, and the commission to exe- 
cute it has been given to Mr. William Day 
Keyworth, jun., a young artist who thus 


begins life under very favourable and for- | 


tunate auspices. le is we believe, a na- 
tive of Hull, and the son of an established 
sculptor there. Ife has submitted to us a 
model of his work; and we haye much 
satisfaction in stating that, although pos- 


sibly, he may be indebted for the commis- | 


sion to the fact (which it would have been 
unjust to ignore) that Hull is his birthplace, 
the selection is one upon which we may en- 
tirely congratulate the corporation of that 
ancient port ; for the result will be a produc. 
tion in all respects worthy of them, and 
of the great citizen to whom they accord 
honour two centuries after he became an 
example to patriots for all time. Mr. Key- 
worth has imagined Andrew Marvell mov- 
ing away from the offered bribe of the 
monarch, who sought to buy him. The 
right hand is placed above the heart, the 
left is extended as if putting aside tempta- 
thon. The 
figure admirably modelled, exhibiting a 
knowledge of Art seldom seen in a first 
effort. No doubt the young artist has 
heen taught in a safe school, but the poetry 
of this conception is the offspring of his 
own mind. This statue of Andrew Marvell 


will, we are sure, be one of the works of | 


modern British sculpture of which the 
country will be rightly proud. 

Tuk Works or Kavbsacn. 
(ierman artist—the greatest of living pain- 
ters—has a host of admirers in England. 


The great 


fo such it will be gratifying to know that | 


the whole of his many works have been 
produced in photography by the eminent 
publishing house, Bruchmann of Munich 
whose agents in London are Messrs. 
and Irion, 20, Cannon Street West. 


Trapp 
They 


is exceedingly good, the | 


these productions, ranging in size from the 
” to a print twenty-six 


ordinary ‘“‘ carte 
Soahes by eighteen; while of many of the 
pictures of the master there are admirable 
engravings in line. All the photographs 
are perfect examples of the Art. ; 
Mr. Vernon Hearn, who has obtained 
high renown as a photographist, has 
recently joined the firm of Messrs. Day ; 
or rather become a leading member of the 
Company (limited) by which the extensive 
concern is now conducted. In that esta- 
plishment Mr. Heath will have all desirable 
aids and appliances; while to the Company 
his cultivated taste, large knowledge, and 
practical experience will be very valuable. 
Mr. Rawson WALKER, of Birmingham, 
has issued a portfolio of photographs, which 
he calls ‘Carbonic Drawings,” being very 
faithful transcripts of some of the most 
interesting objects and fair scenes in Eng- 
land—Windsor Castle and Richmond Hill, 
oaks in Sherwood Forest, Devonshire lanes, 
and so forth. It is a very charming col- 
lection which he thus supplies to Art- 
lovers; they are attractive and instructive 
as pictures, while they preserve many of 
the most valuable examples of the beautiful 
scenery of our country. There have been 
few productions of the art so desirable either 
as studies or as pure and yaried examples 
of rich landscape beauties. They exhibit 
industry as well as genius, for the series 
here presented consists of thirty-six, and 
the ‘‘ originals” must be of high finish. 
SrarvE or CoppEN.—A statue of the 
great statesman is to be erected, by public 
subscription, at the entrance to High Street, 
Camden Town: and the commission has 
been given to Messrs. W. and T. Wills, 





| sculptors of very great ability, whose names 


| are not so well known as they ought to be, 
| and in time will be. The pedestal is of 
Portland stone, the figure of marble; the 
whole twenty-six feet high. 

Mr. Mrrenet, of Bond Street, has pub- 
| lished a small engraving, by W. Holl, from 
|a photograph by Mr. J. Hughes, of the 

Queen holding in her lap her grandson, 
Albert Victor of Wales. The pose of her 
| Majesty—whose left side, as she sits on the 
couch bending forwards to look into the 
‘face of the royal infant, is presented to 
the spectator—is easy and natural; while 
| the white robes and feathered hat of the 
latter produce a Rembrandtish effect in 
| contrast with the black dress in which the 
(Queen is habited, and with the general 
sombre tone of the apartment. The en- 
| graver has put some of his most delicate 
| and finished work into the plate. 


_ Tue Art-Unton or Lonpon has pub- 
| lished 


| of it was given j 


| prizes. The pocket almanac fo 
| year, published by the Council of the Society 

contains much information concerning the 
| Art-Institutions of the country that will be 
| found useful to others than artists. : 
| CREWE Hati.—tThe « 
| rapidly passing away: 


—— are removing them fast. Since 
| Mr. S. 


| Mr. S.C. Hall published his work “The 
| Baronial Halls and Picturesque Edifices of 
England,” no fewer than twelve of those he 
| pictured and described have been destro ed 
| by fire; another is now to be added to a 
| mournful list. Crewe Hall was erected 

between the years 1615 and 1636, by Sir 

Randal Crewe, “a fortunate lawyer ” who 
| bought it, or rather bought it back from 

the heirs of Sir Christopher Hamilton, who 


| e 
sed it from the branch 


old mansions” are 
decay, fire, and 


| in 1578 had purcha 


longed, It was one of the most 
of all the mansions of the time of James]. 
SS very little of its original charac. | 
ter. Nothing of it now remains; many of | 
its rich stores of Art have perished with it: 
some of the pictures were saved, but several 
fine landscapes and seascapes of size, by 
ee which filled panels in the walls of 
the drawing-room, were no doubt unhappily } 
destroyed. 

THE RESTORATION OF THE RoyAt Cuapyy, 
OF THE SAVOY, so graciously undertaken at | 
her own cost by her Majesty the Queen, is 
now completed, so that all has been done » 
that could be done to reproduce what was | 
unfortunately destroyed by fire in the cours | 
of the last summer. The original chap | 
was a work of the time of Henry VIL, and | 
the restored chapel is, in almost all points, 
a faithful reproduction of the work of the 

ear 1505. The only important difference 

etween the old chapel and the new is the 
different manner in which the shields in 
the ceiling have been executed; in the 
originals the sacred symbols and heraldic 
bearings were carved in bold relief, whereas 
now the shields have their blazon sim 
displayed in colour. Mr. Willement and 
Messrs. Hart have had the decorative works 
in their hands, and have executed their 
respective tasks with complete success. 

‘“THeE LARGEST CHANDELIER IN THE 
Wor tp” is to be seen at the Agricultural 
Hall; it is a huge mass of crystal dro 
arranged with some taste and much kil 
the main object being to give the greatest 
possible quantity of light, for the hall is of 
enormous size—so spacious that one hun- 
dred men on horseback, and four hundred 
on foot, ‘‘ caparisoned,” entertain the lieges 
there nightly. The chandelier is the pro- 
duction of the renowned firm of Defries, 
whose works are seen not only in nearly 
all the public places of England, but m 
many parts of Europe and America. Messrs. 
Defries ‘‘lay themselves out” with that 
view: they have prodigious resources al- 
ways readily available, and are conse- 
quently enabled to meet any demand with 
an ample supply. They obtain the co- 
operation of excellent artists, and in the 
manufacture of glass there are few by whom 
they are surpassed. 

Tue HoLMEsDALE Fre Arts CLUB, pr 
gressing in strength and numbers, held its 
second public exhibition and soirée a week 
or two since, in the Town Hall, Reigate, o 
which occasion the members contributed 
large and interesting display of studies and 





, a8 usual, its annual report, to which, | 
however, we need not refer, as the substance | 


n our co ici 
binge i r columns when noticing | 
© last meeting for the distribution of 


r the present | 


| of Messrs. Marsh and Jones, 
| Street, Cavendish Square, are seve 





sketches, which, with various other Art 
objects, attracted a crowded meeting, and f 
were thrown open to public view on , 
following day, to the evident enjoyment of , 
numerous visitors. : i 
MEDLEVAL Furnrrure, like medieval | 
architecture,—and the two ought never to 
be separated,—has become somewhat & 
fashion of our time. In the show-rooms 
Margaret 
ral eX- 
cellent specimens of such furniture, manu- 
factured from designs by Mr. Charles Bevan, 


| whose work shows that he hasa true know- 


ledge of the principles of mediaeval art ® | 
applicable to objects of this nature — 
Furniture of such a description need not 
ponderous, it may be made, as some OF © 
examples testify, light and elegant while 
retaining its antique character, and it admuts 
of much pleasing and effective ornament 
tion by means of inlaying, &c. Bevan, 
in his designs, is doing good service to 
manufacturing-Art. 
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REVIEWS. 


My First Sermon. Engraved by T. O. Bar- | 
Low, from the Picture by J. E. Mixxats, | 
R.A. Published by AGNew anv Sons, 
London and Manchester. 


Ir scarcely admits of a doubt whether among 
all the pictures painted by Mr. Millais, he ever 
produced one so universally attractive and 
admired as ‘ My First Sermon,’ exhibited at the 
Academy in 1863. No one who was present at 
the banquet which annually precedes the opening 
of the gallery to the public, could feel surprise 
at the special allusion made to it by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, when he is reported to 
have said, “‘ The hearts of all of us should grow 
enlarged, and we should feel the happier by the 
touching representations of the playfulness, the 
innocence, and might he not add,” pointing to 
this picture, “the piety of childhood.” The 
idea is singularly happy and original, while it 
is carried out in a manner as truthful as it is 
charming. The expression of the child’s face— 
as she sits with her eyes steadfastly, even reve- 
rentially, fixed on the preacher, and her whole 
mind absorbed by his discourse, as if she were 
trying hard to understand it—grows, the more 
you look at it, into one of remarkable beauty 
and intelligence—a simple, loveable beauty, that 
wins the heart of the spectator to it at once. 
That child most assuredly will not in vain have 
listened to her ‘ First Sermon,’ though overcome 
by drowsiness in her ‘Second Sermon,’ as we 
saw the year after: an effect, however, which 
may have been caused by the preacher, or his 
subject, rather than by want of inclination to 
listen ; for there are, unfortunately, men in the 
‘pulpit whose sermons woo even greybeards to 
slumber, especially in such high-backed, com- 
fortably-cushioned pews as Mr. Millais’s little 
girl occupies, which seem made for the very 
purpose of inviting a quiet nap unobserved by 
the rest of the congregation. 

The engraver, Mr. Barlow, was fortunate in 
his subject, which he could scarcely fail to work 
at con amore ; at any rate, he has done it ample 
justice ; the tone throughout is soft and har- 
monious. Both as a work of Art and on ac- 
count of the subject, the print must be extremely 
popular; it ought to be within the observation 
of every child, and pointed to as a model of 
right behaviour in church; a more practical, 
pleasing, and useful lesson could not be placed 
before the /ambs of the pastor's flock. 


Tue Lire or Man, Symbolised by the Months 
of the Year, in a Series of Illustrations by 
Joun Leicuton, F.S.A. Published by 
Loneman & Co., London. 


Remarkable as the last few years have been for 
producing the most perfect specimens of typo- 
graphy, nothing that has yet appeared sur- 
passes, even if it equals, this book, printed at 
the presses of Messrs. Bradbury and Evans. 
We mention this peculiarity first, because it is 
the first thing which must strike any one who 
opens the leaves, and takes only a superficial 
glance at the glossy cream-coloured paper on 
which both text and engravings are impressed 
with a clearness and delicacy most pleasant to 
the eye. The idea of symbolising life by the 
months has frequently been attempted, and 
sometimes carried out with ability and success, 
but we cannot call to mind a single instance in 
which the result has proved so entirely satis- 
factory as in this truly beautiful quarto volume. 
Each month is prefaced by an elaborate sym- 
bolical engraving, surrounded by ornamental 
borders of rich design; the four ages of man 
occupy respectively other pages; and the re- 
maining pages, which, of course, fill the chief 
part of the book, contain, on many of them, 
characteristic illustrations, and on all, elegant 
initial letters more or less ornamental. The 
text consists of prose and poetical extracts 
from the earliest writers to the present time, 
judiciously selected by Mr. R. Pigott, and 
printed in the typographical characters of their 
respective periods. ‘These passages are arranged 
on the page with due regard to symmetrical 
appearance, and the variety of type in which 





they are set is a novel idea and an agreeable 
change, regarded wsthetically, from the mono- 
tony of uniform letters. 

The engravers of the large illustrations are 
Messrs. H. Leighton, W. T. Green, G. Dalziel, 
E. Dalziel, H. Harrall, and A. Gaber and Pro- 
fessor Biirkner, of Dresden; the emblematic 
devices, the ornamental decorations and initial 
letters are designed, it may be presumed, by 
Mr. John Leighton, who eertainly has produced 
a book of rare merit and beauty, one that must 
abundantly satisfy by its elegance the most 
dainty bibliopolist, and which will find a home 
wherever there are the means for indulging in 
a livre de luxe, and the taste to discern and ap- 
preciate it. 


Home Treasures. Engraved by J. H. Baxer, 
from the Picture by E. C. Barnes. Pub- 
lished by Brooxs anp Sons, London and 
Oxford. 


Mr. Barnes's picture is one of those composi- 
tions which, from their enlarged sympathies 
with our nature, are sure to find popularity, 
even among those who have no knowledge or 
special love of Art. A young mother is looking 
down upon her infant, whom she has just taken 
from its bed, and who is now lying in her arms 
disporting in all the luxuriance of freedom of 
action. An elder child rests its arm on her 
knees, regarding the whole procedure with a 
countenance somewhat akin to jealousy. The 
figures are grouped without affectation, and the 
face of the mother is very sweet; but the 
infant’s head is awkwardly posed, presenting in 
its outline the appearance of an elongated 
round block. Mr. Baker’s work is sound and 
effective throughout. A little more reflected 
light on the face of the elder child would have 
benefited the engraving, by uniting the two 
masses of light on each side, and thus carrying 
the eye from one point to another. They are 
now almost separated. 


Apventures or Baron MuUNCHAUSEN 
Illustrated by Gustave Dorf. With an 
Introduction by T. TeynmouTtH Snore, M.A. 
Published by Casse.t, Petrer, and GALPIN. 


It is indeed an honour to the Familiar of our 
boyhood to be brought before us thus—done up 
in grand quarto, with all the advantages of 
modern typography, and illustrated by the 
leading genius of the age. What a contrast 
between this gorgeous volume and the sixpenny 
edition, with “coloured plates,” of fifty years 
ago! Mr. Shore tells us all that can be told of 
our old friend the Baron. Of his birth and 
parentage little is known; it is made clear, 
however, that he owes his origin to one Raspé, 
a German, “a renegade fellow who fled from 
justice, and found shelter in England,” who 
compiled the “adventures”’ from various sources, 
and gave them to the world first in an English 
dress. The superb book before us has, however, 
many additions, “by several hands.” The 
illustrations are of a high order; of that our 
readers will require no assurance. They are of 
course, full of humour ; the accomplished artist 
sets no bounds to his inventive faculty. We 
may question, however, whether M. Doré excels 
in humour as thoroughly as in pathos; and we 
may doubt whether his great abilities might not 
have been better employed than in the service 
of the immortal liar who is scarce worthy of the 
dignity thus conferred upon him by Art. 


Tug 


Tur Eruicsortue Dust. Ten Lectures to Little 
Housewives on the Elements of Crystallisa- 
tion. By Joun Ruskin, M.A. Published 
by Smirn anv Exper. 


We cannot give to this book the space to which 
it is entitled; no other author could have written 
it; such a mingling of the playful with the 
instructive—the knowledge of the sage brought 
within the comprehension of the simple. It is 
needless to say that the language is graceful, 
harmonious, and often eloquent. It is Mr. 
Ruskin’s privilege so to write—when he pleases ; 
but there is a world of wisdom in these pages 
that would attract, and ought to attract, if the 





counsel were conveyed in words no matter how 
coarse. It is, however, to the beautiful morality 
of the volume, the careful bringing in, as 
perchance, an impressive lesson, when to trifle 
seemed the object; wiling on a young student 
to learn, by small health-giving doses on a lump 
of sugar stimulating a wholesome appetite for 
knowledge; ministering to vigour of bod 
and soul; inculcating love of God as the only 
sure prompter to love of neighbour; leading to 
the contemplation and consideration of works 
of nature and of Art as certain, under wise 
direction, to insure happiness. It is to these 
peculiarities in this remarkable book, far less 
than to its graces of composition, that we desire 
to direct attention. They constitute its true 
value. Mr. Ruskin has laid almost every class 
and order of society under weighty obligations ; 
but none of his many publications are more 
calculated to do good than this volume for the 
young readers whom he here teaches to think, 
to reflect, and to reason on the mighty works of 
God and man. 


Lyrica Fancres. By 8. H. Brapsury. Pub- 
lished by E. Moxon & Co., London. 


Under the nom de plume of “ Quallon,” the 
poetical writings of Mr. Bradbury have, during 
some years past, met with a most favourable 
reception, both from critics and the public. 
“ Edenor,” a dramatic’poem, “ Yewdale,” * Leo- 
nine,” and a host of lyrics singing of all things 
sweet and beautiful, have achieved for their 
author well-merited popularity. His latest 
volume, “Lyrical Fancies,” will add another 
leaf to his poetical wreath; for though the 
longest poem, “The Lady Vale,” is a tale of 
sorrow, the story is told in graceful language, 
expressive of pure and natural thoughts. Such 
thoughts are characteristic of all Mr. Bradbury 
writes. Asa rule, he loves to “ lie down beside 
the still waters,” and gather from the objects 
that surround him on every side all their fresh- 
ness, and calmness, and loveliness. He holds 
pleasant converse with the scenery of Nature, 
and weaves her teachings and her sights into 
the verse of his subjects. But he talks, and 
very graphically, too, of other matters,—those 
which relate to man and his springs of action. 
“The Miser and his Gold” is a specimen, 
written with much power, of this kind of com- 
position, and “The Artist’’ is another. We 
heartily commend his lyrics as thoroughly sound 
in tone, and melodious to the ear; the creations 
of a rightly-trained mind enriched by brilliant 
fancy. 


TRANSATLANTIC SketcuEs; or, Sixty! Days of 
America. Published by 8. Low, Son, anp 
Maxston, London. 

A series of very clever sketches—apparently 

made with pen and ink, and pre litho- 

graphed—by an anonymous artist, but one, 
nevertheless, who knows how to use his pencil 
in the representation of scenes both grave and 
gay. The work is a kind of pictorial diary, or 
record, of the author's journey from London to 
New York, then on to Richmond and Wash- 
ington, just at the closing point of the late in- 
ternecine war, when the dead were yet lying 
unburied on the fields of Petersburg and Rich- 
mond. We have, as a result of the journey, 
scenes on railroads and steamboats; scenes of 

American life, domestic and public, battle- 

fields and military hospitals, with numerous 

others, and concluding with the assassination 
and funeral of the late President Lincoln ; 

a compound altogether of the humorous and 

the solemn. ‘The plates are not accompanied 

by much text, but the author remarks that, as 
he was told his sketches might be somewhat 
meaningless, he has added a few extracts from 
his journal by way of description. These “notes 
are amusing enough till the writer gets among 
the graveless dead and the ruins of cities, when 
his song of joyousness is turned into a low wail 
suited to the occasion. 

The publication is, as already remarked, ano- 
nymous, but we have an idea that it is the pro- 
duction of one well known in the worl of 

pular literature and journalism, who is said 

- those best acquainted with him to show no 
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in| 
a bold effort in Mr. Leslie to give “os. 
music’”’ to the time-hono words 
printed. His compositions are worthy of his 
fame ; but it is, we think, unadvisable to 
rate the little songs from the music with me 


istic ski i There are no fewer 
“tle artistic skill when he pleases to take a thousands of miles away. e nt 
7 in poy Assuming nl conjecture to be | than twenty-six prints to illustrate this snag : 
right. here is ample proof of the truth of the | they are tinted lithographs admirably drawn by 
report. | Mr. Dudley. 
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Scenes From THE Winter's Tazz. Illumi- 
nated by Owen Jones and Henry WARREN. 
Published by Day anv Son, London. 

This is entirely a work in chromo-lithography, 

and a very beautiful example of the art; the 

prints, of which there are twenty-one, exhibit 
all its capabilities of colour, while gold is 
lavishly introduced into each. The drawings 
of Mr. Warren are unexceptionable renderings 
of the text, which they admirably illustrate, 
although, from the peculiar style adopted, ex- 
pression is lost. The borders of Mr. Owen 

Jones are very varied, and show the great extent 

of his resources, in an Art-manner of which he 

is a profound master. The establishment of 

Messrs. Day is too well known to require any 


My Beavtirct Lavy. By Tuomas Wootnen. 
Published by Macmitian & Co., London. 


Though every artist is assumed to possess, and 
a very large number do actually possess, some 
poetical feeling, it is the good fortune of but 
few to have the power of expressing their ideas 
in language that fittingly conveys the thoughts 
of the mind. Mr. Woolner, whose works of 
sculpture have obtained for him a high repu- 
tation, is also happy in finding a public so far 
appreciative of his poctical talent, as to demand 
within a comparatively short period a third 
edition of his poem entitled “My Beautiful 
Lady.” We are not surprised at this; for the 
story of her life and death, as the one and the 
other affected the existence of her lover, is well 
narrated, although the occasional ruggedness 
of the versification jars somewhat on the ear. 
The history appears in episodical divisions, to 
each of which a different metre is given ; hence 
the absence now and then of a regular flow of 
time, and smoothness of measure. These, how- 
ever, are but minor defects, which in nowise 
detract from the sentiments of the poem, which 
have doubtless already found an echo in many 
hearts, and will assuredly yet find more. 





long directed it presides over its issues. 


Tur Haxprook or Curistian Symronism. By 
W. and G. Avpstey. With Chromo-litho- 
graph Illustrations. Published by Day 
AND Son, London. 

This valuable volume is compiled from many 
costly works ; it gives all the information gene- 
ral readers require, and is, indeed, sufficient for 
artists, who too frequently introduce into pic- 
tures objects concerning the origin and nature 
of which they know nothing. We have ex- 
plained to us, in a very clear and comprehensive 
manner, all matters that appertain to the sacred 
symbols and emblems, the nimbus, the aureole, 
the glory, the emblems of the passion and the 
resurrection, the emblems and attributes of 
saints; in a word, all that can explain and 
illustrate the symbolism of Christian Art. It 
is very needful that those who paint or write 
concerning sacred subjects should find a guide 
to lead them aright; they have one in this 
small and unassuming book, and if they require 
one who can conduct them further into myste- 
ries, the authors tell them where such can be 
found. 


Miuiais’s ILivustrations. 
Drawings on Wood. 
Mixiais, R.A. 
London. 


A Collection of 
By Joun Everett 
Published by A. StraHAn, 


This is simply a reprint on thick toned paper, 
forming a handsome volume, of sundry engrav- 
ings—about eighty in number—from drawings 
made by Mr. Millais, and published at various 
times in Once a Week, Good Words, “Tennyson's 
Poems,’ and other works. No letter-press de- 
scription accompanies them, but there is an 
index that explains the subject, and gives the 
name of the publication in which the engraving 
originally appeared. It is a pity this was not 
printed on the same page as the illustration, 
whereby the turning back for reference would 
have been avoided. 

The admirers of Mr. Millais—and these are 
manifold —will value this register of his thoughts 
and handywork. Familiar as most of the 
subjects are to us from previous acquaintance, 
we are g) id to renew it in their present improved 
form. Notwithstanding a peculiarity of treat- 
ment inseparable from the productions of this 
artist's pencil, there is a wonderful truth and 
power of expression in all he does, united witha 
purpose and a meaning such as are conveyed by | 
language at once vigorous and eloquent. The 
manner in which Mr. Millais 








Worpswortn’s Poems ror THe Younc. 

lished by ALex. Stranan, London. 
There are fifty illustrations to this charming 
volume, engraved principally by the Dalziels, 
from drawings by two Scottish artists, John 
Maewhirter and John Pettie. Though not 
highly wrought, they are decidedly good ; they 
would have been bett r, however, if the artist 
had visited the English lakes and pictured the | 
roa tlie a - - — immortalised by 
his fig great poet. The selec as been judi 
rE mses ey their position is as | ciously aie: but a Pa pct beg Feng 
moe & as . hart Soe — oe : | worth, and some explanatory notes, should have 
pe peat my ; reveals | been added to the book. Any work that can 


Pub- 


compliment; it is now conducted by a joint- | 
stock company, but the same mind that has | 


they have been so long associated, and 
at all events to our ears, brings memories We 
would not willingly let die. 


Historic Scenes IN THE Lire or 
LutueR. [Illustrated by P. H. Lagor. 
cHERE. Published by Day ann Son, London, 


A series of twelve line engravings, all 

of leading incidents in the life of the 
Reformer ; they are from paintings b = 
complished po Py who LS howe eae 
highest sense, anartist. The letter-press which 
accompanies the prints is from the renowned 
“ History of the Reformation,” by Merle D’Ay- 
bigné, the personal friend of the painter. An 
explanatory preface, written expressly for the 
| volume, introduces the work ; but the accom- 
plished author has described each picture, thus 
giving force and emphasis to the valuable 
| labours of the artist. There is no production 
| of modern times, in which Art and letters are 
| combined, so admirably calculated to serve a 
| holy purpose. The “scenes”’ are so judiciously 
| chosen as practically to exhibit the “life” of 
| Luther, from the days, when a child at school, 
| he was taught not to love, but to fear, God, to 
that memorable night in February, 1546, at 
Eisleben, his birth-place, and where he then 
“went to his Master.” 





PassaGEs FROM Mopern EnGuisu Ports. Illus- 
trated by the Junior Etching Club. Pub- 
lished by Day anv Son, Lonpon. 


We have here forty-seven etchings by artists, 
many of whom rank among our foremost men; 
others, as Viscount Bury and Lord G. Fite 
gerald, are amateurs, yet none the less prominent 
and excellent in Art; together they have pro- 
duced a very beautiful and very in i 
volume, for the pictures are skilfully associat 
with poetry, and nearly all the leading poets of 
Great Britain have been called to the aid of the 
painters. In some cases the union may appear 
forced, for the etchings did not in all instances 
owe their origin to the lines printed with them. 
But the marriage was celebrated by the late 
Mr. Alaric Watts. 


Sxroopep Jessative. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 
3 Vols. Published by SavnDERS AND Ory, 
London. 

We are not often, in these days, able to give to 

a work of fiction the praise we can give to this 

It is a healthy book, and if every woman is not, 

she ought to be, the better for reading it. To 

read some of the modern novels that have 
achieved popularity in our time, one would 





sg ee bey thoughts and character of | make the young familiar with his poems is a 
boon ; and this collection is presented to them | 
in Saminar, : form that parents, guardians, | 
ty W. H, | 4nd friends of children, cannot fail to be « - | 
Illustrated by Ronerr | ful for it. ten | 
Published by Day anp Son, 


Tue Atiantio TeLecrapn. 
Russert, LL.D. 
Dubey icine 
Ir. Russe as made a verv : i : 
ie . ~ has made a very attractive book out | Littte Soncs ror Me 
of his brilliant history, published in the Times 
of the atte mpt to lay the wires that were to join 
— British island to the continent of America 
vere were few on either side f the At] ao op 
e ® Atlantic | The season he e i 
who did not read the startling narrative—so | this: none dat ao bone ser etiae book than 
marvenousiy minute and accurate in all its | ” “ 
letails as almos 0 : ail its | up,’ whether as to printing. bindine ; ‘ | 
- . ‘ = . pte — s read r to the | or the contents The wae ae ng an a | 
ret “astern, to 8 “ » ; P ; oh. , - 
and to participate in the th de tions - from the pencil of Millais : + sep | 
fluence affecta, » on i}) : 1- | somewhat loosely engrave didiene: 
eee and aff r d 80 many millions, It was examples of high en but the designs are | 
preserve the history in a more formal | thinw The ores lus condescending to small 
shape th —— in the columns of a news. | contemplatin i a - a 
oa i Seoilie CME Tae oleae. ( ‘ § & the starry heay 
a whet oP he - sed among the ing the familiar tae, “Tenn 
singularly contrasts with th a sme; and star ;”" and the book closes with pict 4 
writer's records of the War i ‘th aengeanes children offering up in prayer the ee 
} seapratenper ao heae ma Hy, mec “y rimea. If | evening hymns, the bat ilust gers dee 
one of the “ Victories of | stern did not achieve | the lark the risin day Millais ae a 
; aiealen a “coat See : sing ay. ) ai sags) ¢ 
aR BE yp Nagers Mlan oa considered this comparatively humbl 7 = 
will yet “} iia SN gi am od generation very pleasant one: he a pee array 
1old converse with their neighbours hens’ be the child’ ™ bon evidently given his | 
models he pictures. It was | 
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| f To Sine. Original 
~ sand ee Lesuiz. With Illustra- | 
| ions by J. E. Mitais, R.A. Published | 


by Cas > ‘ 7 ‘ | 
y Cassett, Petter, anp Garry, London. | 


more gracefully “ got | 


of a little maid | 
ns, and repeat- 
le, twinkle, little 
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| and then a little intricate, those who 


think that wifely and womanly love and duty 
had died out in the land; let us be thankful 
that a few “ fast” young ladies do not constitute 
“English society.’ ‘Snooded Jessaline” 3, 
we believe, the first novel Mrs. T. K. Hervey 
has published ; but the poetic element was deve- 
loped in her early youth, for we remember & 
volume of poems by Miss Montague that gave 
evidence of very superior talent, and were, ! 
all things she has written, pure and 


minded. The story is sufficiently exciting # 


lease the most eage Vv der, and if now 
Pp most eager novel reader, ait 
pass away time will be only the better ph 
to unravel its mysteries. But there are scenes 
and passages of exceeding truth and eloquence, 
characters clearly and forcibly developed, and a 
purpose at once tender and dignified, which 


| cannot fail to impart a lasting interest t 


““Snooded Jessaline.”’ 

There is no lack of English mothers whe 
guard their daughters’ minds from the conte 
mination of immoral literature as carefully # 
they would guard their health from pestilence; 
by those Mrs. T. K. Hervey’s novel will be 
cordially received. We should like to se # 
volume for the young from her pen, for 
has the art of teaching without preaching 
an art that is rare and very valuable. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Bible will be a monament—the culminating and vastest work of his life as a work of 
As an example of publishing enterprise, it has few parallels. . . . Many of Dord’s 
trations are conceptions of the most daring and astonishing originality, in perfect 
ith the Oriental largeness of the narrative.”—Fine Arts Quarterly. 
painter now living in France is Doré. This young man, whose ardent imagination 
ew work almost every day, is more fecund, more ins » and, above all, a finer 
n all the palettes united who canvas the walls of galle: and show-rooms, and fight 
of Rome."—Daily Telegraph. 
dred and thirty more designs from the pencil of Gustave Doré are announced for 
Some will regard as his masterpiece his last great effort to illustrate the Bible. We 
engravings made for this object at a private view afforded by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, 
B, at their Works, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill. But one opinion seemed to prevail 
itics assembled respecting the merits and range of these illustrations.”—Standard. 





“In the whole his of ancient or modern art, it seems impossible to find a parallel for 
M. Doré's extraordinary industry and fertility of invention."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** It was impossible for Gustave Doré to be unsuccessful. Messrs. Cassell’s forthcoming Bible 
will ee oe most wonderful drawings that have ever been executed by an artist.”— 


Morning q 

“* Of the work itself it is difficult to » in terms that do not to be overstrained. No 

panes work of Doré’s is to be to his Bitle. In fertility of imagination, in local trath, 

n grandeur of treatment, and often in a subtie appreciation of the sacred text that is evinced in a 
perfectly new handling of subjects that have been the study of the greatest Christian artists, 
Gustave Doré must rank as facile princeps."— The Builder. 

*“*M. Doré haa, in the course of four years’ labour, produced the most oe 
pictures of all the great events recorded in the Bible that have ever emanated from mind of 
man. T’ere is nothing like them in artistic illustration, and we believe all who can afford to 
purchase it will be poem | to have so elegant a work in their library."— Western Daily Mercury. 





eS The Publishers particularly request that intending Subscribers to DORE’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE will 


t their Booksellers to register their names immediately. 


The First Edition of Part I. (which was announced for 


) will not be ready for delivery until Feb. 24, in consequence of the large number which will be required to meet the 
d indicated by the Orders already registered ; and Subscribers who may not have registered their names in the course 

next few days will have to wait for a Second Edition, in the production of which a very considerable time must 
prily be consumed, through the great care requisite for the due rendering of the illustrations. 





A Specimen Part may NOW BE SEEN at any Bookseller’s, and at all Railway 


Book- 


stalls. 








-ASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN’S NEW VOLUMES. 


Complete in 1 vol. crown folio, price 50s. 


Illustrated Dante. 
“INFERNO.” 
RATED with 7@ LaRce Pace Desicxs sy GUSTAVE DORE. 
The English Translation and Notes by the Rev. H. F. Cary, M.A. 


. Cassell and Co. have published a noble volume of Cary’s translated text and Doré's 
The publication is a sumptuous one, and reflects the highest credit on the 
publishers.”— Saturday Review. 
many sumptucus books of this seaton, Gustave Doré’s ‘ Dante’ (produced by Messrs. 
iter, and Co.) is not the newest, bat it is one of the most important. Doré’s power of 
Space and multitude has never yet been equalled ; and that is a sublime power. He has 
supernatural command of air and cloud, and light and darkness ; and there is a grandeur 
vast spaces where millions of souls are seen driving before ‘the stormy blast of hell,’ 
th little flakes of flame, which fall cruelly like snow upon the despairing groups beneath, 
hing in the details of the drawing itself seems to account for. But we are trying to 
hat is indescribable. Those who never see Doré's ‘ Inferno,’ will never have an idea of 
pation and power it displays. The engraving of the plates is admirable,”"—Pall Mali 


s. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, deserve credit for this publication. Of all subjects for 
Doré, the ‘ Inferno’ is the one most perfectly suited to his genius.” —The or. 
r very handsome and costly volume is issued by a firm which is rapid y taking place 
most important publishing houses of the met lis. Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ trarsiated by 
illustrated by the designs of M. Gustave Doré, may fearlessly challenge comparison 
volume published.”— The Record. 

ld be needless to add one word to commend to the English public this beautifal edition 
wherein the poet and the artist co-operate with such marvellous success."— Morning Star. 
® grand book, and if looked at this Christmas with intelligent eye, will not be for- 

wards.”— The Guardian. 


Doré’s DANTE’S 





Complete in 1 vol. 4to. cloth, One Guinea, 


Doré’s Illustrated Munchausen. The Ad- 
entures of Baron Munchausen. A new and revised edition, with about 
140 I:.vusrrations sy GUSTAVE DORE, 
ntroduction by T. Te:enmoutn Snore, M.A. 


pleasant to come upon the work of a new hand in a fresh style, and no one can open the 
his new edition of ‘ The Baron Munchausen’ without feeling the change. M. Dore stands 
at the head of the book illustrators, and his merits are very great.” — Times. 
hausen's Travels is really the book for Gustave Doré; and we have to congratulate 
Passell on the Ss of an edition of Munchausen which is a true livre de lure, as 
, paper, print, and pictures.”— Review. 
we have another of those wonderful illastrated volames which M. Gustave Doré pours forth 
unfl»gging spirit. The artist has entered into the true spirit of the book.”—Daily Netws. 
ng a large quarto book, we find the marvellously fertile designs of M. Gustave Voré in 
on of Baron Munchausen's oft-told, though seldom eredited, story. The publishers of this 
e edition, which throws completely into the shade all editions that have gone before it, 
ually winning fresh stores of golden opinions, if not from all kinds of poopie, certainly 
kind whose golden opinions are generally free from a superabundance of alloy." — Daily 





DORE'S Illustrated DON QUIXOTE (Cassell’s Library Edition, with 400 
ations by Gustave Doré) is now in course of publication, in Monthly Parts, 
hee 7d. cach, Parts I. to XIV. now ready.) 





Dedicated, by express permission, to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


Square crown, 6s. 
Lttle Songs for Me to Sing. Illustrated by 


J. E. Millais, R.A.; with Music composed expressly for the Work by 
Henry Leslie. v 

“*¢ Little Songs for Me to Bing‘ can scarcel ~~ the greatest popularity. Henry Leslie— 
he of the ieomes dust tom te masic ; . Millais himself does the oo» The 
children cannot complain if such great men cater for them."— 5 

“A daintier New Year’s gift for children could not be found than these‘ Little Songs for Me to 
Sing * (Cassel), Petter, and Galpin); the illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A., with music composed 
by Henry Leslie. Our Royal Academician has never shoae as a book ill r more ly 
than here. Mr. Leslie's tunes are the simplest of melodies, but they are precisely what suit the 
voices of children. The Work is beautifully brought out."— The Atheneum. 

“ Not unworthy of the patronage that H.R.H. the Princess of Wales has been pleased to extend 
to it. Two of Mr. Millais’ illustrations—Mary caatl her Pet Lamb to behave well while she 
is at School, and the Little Girl, as it appears to us, sleeping over the * Sweet Story of Old'—are 
worth all the money; so that the purehaser the masic, and the rest of the engravings, and the 
pretty fancy bordering, all into the bargain."—Spectator. 


Complete in 1 Vol., 12s., 
Ghakespeare’s Comedies, Illustrated. Edited, 


with Notes, by Cartes and Mary Cowpen Cxarxe. Illustrations by 


H. C. Selous. 
“ A noble volume, nobly illustrated.”"—ZJtustrated London News. 
** A cheap and popular book."—Saturday Review. 








Complete in 1 Vol., cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. ; or extra cloth gilt, 10s. 6d., 


assell’s Illustrated Gulliver’s Travels. With 
Explanato: Notes and LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT, by Dr. Wacten, Vice- 


ish Academy. With 100 Illustrations by T. Morten. 
ee Se deg Me " isc or marked excellence. Dr. Wales has written a full 
ne oe ee deinen aoe 
Ear. Morten’s iiestentnens throughout are excellent, capitally drawa, and most humorous."— 
Art—Journal. 


Fourth Edition, beautifully Illustrated, 21s. 


[or Milton’s and Dr. Ckeadle’s Travels: 
ORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND, being the History of an 
Becides Fates the Atlantic to the Pacific through British Territory, by one of 
the Northern Passes in the Rocky Mountains. By Viscount Mirox, M.P., 
F.R.GS., ¥.G.S., &¢., and W. B. Cuzapte, M.A., M.D. Cantab., F.R.G.S. 
“The style is really , simple, es and often graphic; and the Illustrations ia 
using Often he lle felon." Weminater Review. 
Fc leernyy ded yh Ae om aie are as nothing to those endured by Viscount Milton 


ont ox oe a esiting than » sensations! novel.”—Morning Star. 
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provide several small rooms for the purpose of - keeping complete ‘suites of Bed 


The Furnishing of Bed-rooms, 


—- + 


My 

os ee 2a 
Pie ae 5 : a 
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| pi & & , 2 fi wh Ee : # oe ~ eed oa 
HEAL and SON have observed for-some time that it-would be-c Lvamntageny 
their customers to see a much larger’selection “of Bed-room Furmture. than ig up 


displayed, and that to judge prop ly of the style and effect of the different d 


‘of Furniture, it is necessary that each iat oo oe be placed 1n a separates 
a 


have, therefore, erected large and-additionalsShow Rooms, by which they 
enabled not per to extend’ their show of Tron, Brass, and Wood Bedstead; 
Bed-room Furmture, beyond what they believe has. ever been attempted, but alg 


+ 


Furniture in the different styles. 


Japanned: Deal Goods may be seen in complete surtes of five or six dife 
colours, some. of them light-and ornamental, and. others oe plainer -deser 
Suites of. Gothic Oak. Furniture, Polished Deal, Satin -Wood, and: Val 
also set apart in: separate rooms; so that customers are able to see the effec 
would appear in their own rooms. A suite of very superior Gothic Oak Fun 
will generally be kept in stock, and. from time to time new and select Furm 
various woods will be added. 


Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a.com 
assortment may be seen,and the effect of any particular pattern. ascertawmel: 
would appear on the Bedstead. ad 


A very large stock of Bedding (Hzat and Son’s original trade) is laced 


the BepsTEADs. 


The stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, and Japanned Gi 
for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire Stock is arta 


in eight rooms, six galleries, each 120 feet long, and two large ground floor, 


i 

& 

> " Y § . “1. 

= ge as complete an assortment of Bed-room Furniture as they thik 
possibly : 


be desired. 


Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet work, and they} 
just erected large Workshops on the premises for this purpose, that the manujaa 
may be under their own immediate care. | 


Their Bedding trade receives thei 


) : r constant and personal attention, @ 
article being made on the premises. “he 


+ aa . 
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They a call attention to their Patent Spring Mattrass, the som 


Elastic we ortatiyf. It is portable, durable, and elastic, and lower im price tl 
the old Spring Mattrass. ‘Toa 
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HEAL AND SON’S a 
Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding and Bed- 


room Furnitil 
SENT FREE BY POST. : = 


9G, 198,198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 4 








